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And— 
We'll be there in time to start that 1912 shooting season 


Remington-UMC Eastern Factory Loaded Shells 


Our Fifty years loading experience guarantees 

— uniform loading 

—the most successful relation between load and charge 

—a system of wadding lubrication that insures the pattern 

—a crimp that will stand up under any conditions:in any gun 
A trap record of 13 out of 15 Interstates won in the last three years 
is proof that you cannot buy a harder, faster, more uniform shooting 
shell than 

—Arrow Smokeless Powder Steel Lined 

—Nitro Club Smokeless Powder Steel Lined 

—New Club —_ Black Powder 


Put in your order for your favorite trap and field loads now. There's 
sure to be a waiting list. 


REMINGTON ARMS-UNION METALLIC CARTRIDGE COMPANY 
299 Broadway New York City 
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the Bell 
Highway 


The Bell system opens more 
than six million telephone doors, 
so that each subscriber can talk 
with any other subscriber. 


It provides a highway of universal 
communication to open and connect all 
these doors. 


It also furnishes the vehicle for use on this 
highway, to carry speech from door to doo 
throughout the land. 


The Bell highway is used daily by more than MT 
twenty million people—all telephone neighbors— <e 
by means of universal service. 

%' 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy One System Universal Service 
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I Of course you want 
Qua ny the Best Finish if 


FE Is it Costs No More 
meanneestes:d than a poor finish. 








Murphy Varnishes: have the purity 
and fineness which make them 
cover more surface with less labor, 
and last several times longer, 
than cheap-by-the-gallon varnishes. 
They cost no more by the job—a 
great deal less by the year. 


Murphy Goods are handled by the following Pacific Coast Firms: 


WATERHOUSE & LESTER COMPANY, 
Los Angeles, Sacramento, San Francisco, Oak- 
land, San Jose— 

Murphy Carriage, Wagon and Motor Car Var- 
nishes and Coach Colors. 


C.G. CLINCH & COMPANY, San Francisco— RASMUSSEN & COMPANY, Portland— 


Murphy Architectural and Miscellaneous Var- Murphy Carriage, Wagon and Motor Car Var- 
nishes and Coach Colors. 


PLANET PAINT COMPANY, Los Angeles— 
Murphy Architectural and Miscellaneous Var- 
nishes and Konkreto. 


nishes and Konkreto. 


The Varnis . | 

That Lea” Murphy Varnish Company “A'S: 
FRANKLIN MURPHY, President CHICAGO 

Longest Associated with Dougall Varnish Company, Limited, Montreal, Canada ILLS. 
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Finest on Wheels 


SUNSET LIMITED 


Excess Fare 


TRAIN DE LUXE 


BETWEEN 


SAN FRANCISCO AND NEW ORLEANS 


TWICE A WEEK 








HOAUUNAOOAEAOAEEEADELEAWS | 








Electric Lighted Steel Car Train 
Barber Shop Shower Bath 
Stenographer Ladies’ Maid 


Manicure Hairdresser 








SOUTHERN PACIFIC 


TICKET OFFICES : 


Flood Building, Palace Hotel, 
Third & Townsend Streets Depot, 
Market Street Ferry Depot, 

SAN FRANCISCO 


13th Street & Broadway, 
OAKLAND 


600 South Spring Street, 
LOS ANGELES 
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Hotel 


NEW YORK. CITY 
A Famous Home, with a 























NEW ANNEX 


On Broadway, at 3ist Street 
Near Pennsylvania R. R. Terminal 
Also Convenient to Grand Central Station. 


A house made famous through its splendid 
service and personal attention to patrons, and 
sensible prices. 

New York’s subways, elevated and surface 
cars are all practically at the door. Convenient 
to theatres and shopping districts. Personal 
baggage transferred free to and from New Penn- 
sylvania station. 

Splendid Moorish dining rooms are but one of 
the many famous features of the New Annex. 
ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF. 
Rates—$1.50 per day, upwards. 
GEORGE F. HURLBERT, Pres. and Gen’! Mgr. 
A'so THE GREENHURST, on Lake Chatau- 


qua, Jamestown, N. Y. Open July ist to Oct. 
lst. Safe automobile stalls. 


Guide to New York (with maps) and Special 
Rate Card—sent upon request. 




















Hotel Lenox, Buffalo, N. Y. 








Fireproof 


Highest Grade 
IDEAL LOCATION 


Write for ‘* Guide of Buffalo and Niagara Falls.” It 
will be sent with our compliments. 
EUROPEAN PLAN 
$1.50 per day and up 
Special weekly and montbly rates 
SPECIAL—Take public taxicab from depot to Hotel 
our expense, Instruct driver to charge service 
) Hotel Lenox. No extra charge in hotel rates. 


C. A. MINER. Manager 

















Why Should I Use 
Cuticura Soap? 


“There is nothing the matter 
with my skin, and I thought 
Cuticura Soap was only for skin 
troubles.” True, it zs for skin 
troubles, but its great mission is 
to prevent skin troubles. For 
more than a generation its deli- 
cate, emollient and prophylactic 
properties have rendered it the 
standard for this purpose, while 
its extreme purity and refreshing 
fragrance give to it all the advan- 
tages of the best of toilet soaps. 
It is also invaluable in keeping 
the hands soft and white, the hair 
live and glossy, and the scalp 
free from dandruff and irritation. 


Cuticura Soap and Ointment are sold through- 
out the world. A liberal sample of each, with 
32-p. booklet on the care of the skin and hair, post- 
free from nearest depot: Potter Drug & Chem. Corp., 
sole props., 133 Columbus Ave., Boston, U. 8S. A.; 
F. Newbery & Sons, 27, Charterhouse Sq., London; 
R. Towns & Co., Sydney, N.S.W.; Lennon, Ltd.,Cape 
Town: Muller, Maclean & Co., Calcutta and Bombay. 
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Special Offer to Readers of the “Overland Monthly”: Let us send you on 
approval (without advance payment) 


Women of All Nations 


Their Characteristics, Customs, Manners, 
Influence 


Edited by T. Athol Joyce, M. A., and N. W. Thomas, M. A., Fellows of 
Royal Anthropological Institute 


Contributors: Prof. Otis T. Mason, Smithsonian Insiitution; Mr. W. W. 
Skeat; Mr. Archibald Colquhoun; Dr. Theodore Koch Grunberg, 
Berlin Museum; Miss A. Werner, Mr. W. Crook, etc., etc. 


Most readers of the “‘ National Geographic Magazine "’ have read about or 

eady this splendid work. The allotment for America is gradually 

being sold, and this may be the last announcement before the work goes out of 
print. Prompt action is therefore urged upon members who are interested. 


For the Connoisseur’s Library 


This wonderfully fascinating new work, in four quarto volumes, contains a 
and authoritative account of the curious and widely contrasting lives 
lived by the women of today in every part of the world. The vast number of 
rare photographic studies, obtained at great risk and outlay and herereproduced 
for the first time, can never be duplicated. The text has been written by well- 
known scientists with a regard for the piquancy and interest of the subject, which 
is shown by the novel and delightfully entertaining results which have been 
gained. Thus, as one reads, ponents | Oe the pure human interest of the work. 
one unconsciously absorbs an intimate scientific knowledge of the Customs an 
Traditions, Peculiarities of Dréss, Ideas of Beauty, Love-making, Betrothal, Mar- 
riage, Children, Characteristics of Widowhood, etc., among the women of all 
es and countries. 


Exquisitely Illustrated,| 
Printed and Bound 


Thework is in four superb quarto volumes, 








Here You May Read of 


The beauty question—ideals 
compared; feminine adorn- 
ments—savageand civilized; 
paint and powder—artificial 
colorings the world over; 
tattooing fashions—curious 


e binding is rich re uckram, 
stamped in gold. The peer is extra heavy 
late; the type, large and beautifully clear. 
Fiero are more than seven hundred half- 


each volume measuring 84% x 114 inches. 
d lrish 6 


tone reproductions of photographs of wo- 
men, 98 per cent of which have never before 
been used. There are also 25 dainty full- 
page plates in color, each a valuable picture 
Eo heel. 


Send No Money, But Fill Out 
the Coupon and Mail 
oday 


Simply fill out and mail to us the coupon 
below, attached to your letter-head. We will 
then ship you this superb four-volume work, 
all charges paid, for 5 days’ free examina- 
tion. e know you will agree it is the most 
unique and valuable contribution to the study of 

omankind that has been published. But i 
you should decide not to keep the books, return 
to us at our expense. You take absolutely no 
risk. If you keep them, pay us $1.00 within five 
days on $1.00 per month thereafter until the 

rice, $15.50, has been paid. If you would pre- 
er to pay cash after acceptance, please indicate 
in coupon. 


Cassell & Company 


Publishers 
43-45 East 19th St., New York @= 





customs; ideas of modesty 
—how they vary; feminine 
charms—how world-wide 
ideas differ ; jove and court- 
ship—traditions and cus- 
toms; kissing customs 
among various races; mar- 
riage ceremonies compared; 
woman's sphere in tribe 
and nation ; woman in war; 
women as rulers; women’s 
work; legends of women; 
witchcraft; psychology of 
sex, etc., etc. 





Examine before purchas- 
ing the one work of its 
kind in the history of Lit- 
erature. 








CASSELL & COMPANY (Established 1848) 


43-45 East 19th Street, New York City. 


Gentlemen :—Please send me, all charges paid, 
for 5 days’ free examination, one complete set 
of ““ WOMEN OF ALL NATIONS”. If satis- 
factory, | agree to pay you $1.00 within five 
days and $1.00 per month thereafter until the 

rice, $15.50, has been paid. If not satisfactory, 
Pewill notify you. 


§ cash after acceptance. 


I would prefer to pay 2 monthly 
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YOURS FOR THE ASKING 


A New Book of Photographs of Distinctive Homes 
Wouldn’t you like to have the opportunity to study in detail the in- 
teriors, exteriors and garden settings of some of the best moderate priced 
houses, designed by leading architects, the country over? Wouldn’t you 
like to havea book full of just such suggestions as the prospective builder 
appre iates, with an introduction on the choice of a style for the country 
or suburban home by Frank Miles Day, past president of the American 
Institute of Architects? Wouldn’t you like to Lave this book of over 125 
plans and photographs of houses that have actually been built, giving 
costs, interior details and construction? Inexpensive Homes of Indi 
ality is just such a book and is yours for the asking to introduce 


HOUSE & GARDEN 


the magazine for the man or woman who wants to make the most ot the 
home whether there is little or much to spend. House & Garden brings 
you into homes whose owners have planned them with wonderful in- 
genuity and individual taste, it shows distinctive decorative effects, 
portrays successful gardens and beautiful landscape results and, best of 
all, tells you just how to secure each one of these things and at what 
expense, while a profusion of actual photographs aid ia planning the 
many details that insure a home of individualtiy. On receipt of 25c He 
ular price) and the names and addresses of only 15 people whom you 
know to be actively interested in housebuilding or gardening, we will 
send you March House & Garden and also Inexpensive Homes of Individu- 

lity FREE. Your name will not be used in connection with the 
list. Do it now while you think of it. 


McBRIDE, NAST & CO., Union Square, New York 








ALLEN’S PRESS CLIPPINGS 
ARE MONEY MAKERS 





DAILY SERVICE OF ADVANCE NEWS cov- 


ering all building operations, electrical, mining, 
machinery, water systems, contracting, concrete 
work, bridges, wharves, railroads, sewers, pav- 
ing and grading. Fire Department Supplies, 
Bond and Investment News, Incorporations and 
Business Changes. 

NEWSPAPER CLIPPINGS of all kinds— 
Business, Personal, Political, Trade, Fraternal 
and Religious—from the press of California, 
Oregon, Washington, Montana, Idaho, Nevada, 
Utah, Arizona, New Mexico, British Cen 
Alaska, Hawaii and Manila. 





38 FIRST STREET, SAN FRANCISCO. 


Telephone Kearny 392. 











| Wright’s New Novel 
A Present-Day Story of 


Reclamation and Love 
Has Sold Nearly 


% MILLION COPIES 


Breaking World Records 
and Making Precedents, 
@ Philadelphia North American — 
~ Best sellers run away and hide when 
frail : mul the author of ‘“The Shepherd of the 
Jacket—Full Color Hills’’ comes into the running. 


“A book that will mould and make nations” 


THE WINNING OF 
BARBARA WORTH 


Illustrations by Cootes 


Cloth, 12mo, $1.30 Net 


@ New York World — It is a romance 
pure and simple— a romance not of love 
alone but of human struggle, of con- ; THE WINNING 0° 


tending human passions, of national de- | BARBARA WORTH 


velopment, 

q Cleveland Plain Dealer—"'The Call- 
ing of Dan Matthews” was a fine tale, 
“The Shepherd of the Hills’? was an 
inspiration. And now he sends us ‘“The 
Winning of Barbara Worth’”—the best 
thing he has done so far * * a twentieth 
century epic, 

@ New York Times — President Roose- 
velt sent an urgent appeal to Congress 
to supply ways and means for the har- 
nessing of the bronco river * * * And it 
is but a little more than a year since = 
President Taft sent another pressing 
message to Congress telling of the need 
of more money Here is a novel 
right up to date in the affairs of that same ‘Imperial Valley.’’ with 
its story brimful of the things that have been happening there since 
the first far-seeing Westerner dreamed of the things that might be 
done with its desert sands. 


From the days of Shakespeare to the days of Harold Bell 
Wright the following record stands unique and alone: 
That Printer of Udell’s—A Vigorous Story 

A Story of Practical Christianity 
Published 1903—530,000 Copies Sold 


The Shepherd of the Hills—A Sweat Story 
An Inspiration to the Simple Lif 
Published 1907—975,000 Cones Sold 
The Calling of Dan Matthews—A Vital Story 
The Ministry of Daily Life 
Pablished 1909—1,015,000 Copies Sold 
The Winning of Barbara Worth—A Clean Story 
The Ministry of Capital 
Published ( August) 1911—Nearly 4 Million Sold 


For Sale Wherever Books Are Sold 

Or by the Publishers—The Book Supply Company 
Our mammoth catalog, 
size $44x5}¢ inches, ad- BOOK CATALOG FREE 
vertises books of all the publishers at big savings. Bibles, 
Periodicals, etc. Write usforittoday. Bargains on every 
page. Books on all subjects. H of Fine Sets and Fine 
Bindings for your library. Every book carried in eck. 


Orders filled promptly. Big savings. Catalog sent post- 
age prepaid, free on request. 


THE BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY 


Established 1895 Publishers and Booksellers 
E. W. REYNOLDS, President 231-233 West Monroe St., CHICAGO 








Cover—Red and Gold 




















It’s Doll 
’s Dollars to Doughnuts 


that any one who will take home. THE RED HOT DOLLAR will 
shake hands with himself for having discovered a most Delightful 
Dissipator of Dark Days. Below are a few of the opinions 
expressed by the press and people. 





“Here is realism as graphic as that of Maupassant, but it does not seek 
out the decadent, the pathological, the morbid, nor the viciously erotic. The 


problem in THE RED HOT DOLLAR, the suspense with which it is main- 
tained and the plausibility and surprise which comes with the solution are 
e comparable only to Conan Doyle’s detective stories.’-—Boston Globe. 


“The title is a misnomer. When any one picks up a red hot dollar he 
drops it in a hurry, but he won’t pick up this book without reading it from 
beginning to end.’’—George Seibel. 


“Typical of the kind of fiction which has given THE BLACK CAT its 

unique position. The author’s inventiveness is certainly remarkable. The 
e book may incidentally be recommended to writers desirous of admission to 

the pages of THE BLACK CAT.”—New York Tribune. 

“The stories are BLACK CAT stories, and by such designation is meant 

much. A BLACK CAT story is a story apart from all other short stories 

and THE RED HOT DOLLAR speaks for itself.’-—Jack London. 


Hot “All the stories exhibit a quality of originality and of what might be 
called ‘snappiness’ that is decidedly rare nowadays. The book will be 
welcome because it fulfills Clayton Hamilton’s scientific definition of the 

short story’s aim—‘to produce a single narrative effect with the greatest 

economy of means that is consistent with the utmost emphasis.’ It will 

be welcome also because of the author’s editorial connection with perhaps 

the only American magazine that would print a story of Poe’s or Haw- 

thorne’s if those authors should be reincarnated in our century.’’—Pitts- 


Dol la r burg Gazette-Times. 
“Every word is a live wire of information that hurries the story to its 


climax and prevents skipping. Originality, ingenuity and diversity de- 
scribe THE RED HOT DOLLAR.”’—Philadelphia Evening Telegraph. 


THE RED HOT DOLLAR and Other stories (twelve in all) 
written by H. D. Umbstaetter, founder and publisher of The Black 
Cat, is to be had wherever books are sold. Price $1.00. 





“6=CoUL. C. Page & Company *3"* 
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Hotel 


St. 
Francis 


SAN 
FRANCISCO 





Under the 


management of 
JAMES WOODS 





EUROPEAN PLAN 
From $2.00 up. 





Named after the patron saint of its city, this Hotel expresses the comfortable spirit of 
old California Hospitality 

















CORRECT THINKING 








THIS BOOK Is a HERALD OF THE 
NEW LEARNING 


The First Gun in a Revolt Against ‘Leisure 
Class Ideals of Education. 
By PARKER H. SERCOMBE, 
Editor To-Morrow Magazine. 

“Expert breeders and trainers of horses per- 
mit their own children to fade and die for want 
of applying the knowledge they have but do 
not use. 

“Owners of Angora cats, who know how 
their pets have become beautiful as_ the 
result of but a few generations of intelligent 
selection, do not dream of the wondrous results 
were the same law applied to their own race.’ 

“The world thoughtlessly overlooks the princi- 
ples employed by Burbank and other successful 
hybridists, not realizing that each discovery has 
- -orresponding application to the human spe- 
cies.’ 

“Man has not yet started to live a mind- 
directed, reasoned-out life.” 

Our entire em of education is wrong. 


Dear Mr. Sercombe 

“Correct Thinking” is to me the most uni- 
versal and unsectarian book I have ever read. 
“Correct Thinking” is extending in all direc- 
tions the gospel taught by Darwin, Huxley, 
Tyndal, Haeckel, Spencer and Whitman, for the 
enlichtenment and general benefit of the 
masses, It is the Savior promised. 

Respectfully yours, 

GEORGE B. WILLIAMS. 
25c. the copy. Five Coples, $1. e a hundred. 
“O-MORROW PUBLISHING C PANY, 
139 E. 56th St., Chicago, Sit 


HOTEL PLANTERS 


CHICAGO 
Frank S. Murphy, Mgr.—Clark and Madison Sts. 


A new and strictly modern European plan 
hotel. Absolutely fireproof. Unsurpassed 
equipment and service.. In the business 
district, centrally located to all theatres 
and railway stations. Rates reasonable. 
One of Chicago’s foremost restaurants in 
connection, offering unexcelled service. at 
moderate prices. 


the Heart of the City’s Activities 














RATES 


Rooms, one person 
bath detached 
$1.50 to $2.00 


Rooms, one person 
with private bath 
$2.00 to $3.50 





va| Rooms, two persons 
bath detached 
$2.50 to $3.50 


Rooms, two persons 
with private bath 
$3.00 to $4.50 
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A Strange Catastrophe 


HIS tree had stood in City Hall Park, New York, for nearly a hundred 
T years. It showed no signs of decay. One day while the park 
was crowded with persons hurrying to their homes _all unconscious 
of danger, “with no apparent cause and without warning it fell and injured 
a score of persons—three seriously. 
Just as sudden and unexpected are most of the accidents which occur 
daily. No mind can foresee them. No amount of caution can prevent them. 
Amid such unseen dangers the only sensible thing is to carry a policy of 
accident insurance. Such a policy provides for the cost of injury by loss of 
time and in case of death takes care of the family. You have escaped the 
accidents of yesterday. Tomorrow is yet to come. Today is the time to act. 
We paid last year 15,719 personal accident claims with benefits amounting 


to $1,713,046. 
MORAL: Insure in the TRAVELERS 











The Travelers Insurance Company 
inansosiataa samurai 


Occupation _ Saw! Name 


a Business Address 

















Overland City. . State 
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THE SPIRIT OF PEACE 


The poem of the day read at the dedication of the Peace Monument, one of the captured can- 
non of the Philippines, at Berkeley, February 22d, before posts of the Grand Army of the Re- 
public, the Woman’s Relief Corps and kindred organizations. 


We hear the dead of ages cry— 

And all the toiling millions plead :— 
How long shall human beings die 

To satisfy a nation’s greed. 


Let Christian nations bear in mind 
This world is but a monster school 

Where they are set to teach mankind 
God’s charter law—the Golden Rule. 


Can we our conscience justify 
While selling savage nations rum? 
Is war religion’s battle cry? 
Shall we serve God with fife and drum? 


Let all the ships that plow the sea 
The human race still closer bind: 
While that proud banner of the free 
To world-wide peace leads all mankind. 


Let Freedom’s soaring eagle scare 
All warring vultures from the earth, 
And heavenward all the incense bear 
That mothers burn around the hearth. 


War’s curse is not alone its dead; 

What endless grief the battle starts :— 
The path of glory heroes tread 

Is ever paved with broken hearts. 


Let women weep no longer for 

Their loved ones slain by man’s caprice: 
From out the palsied throat of war 

There comes the silent prayer for peace. 





This war-scarred monster seems to say: 
War is a nation’s only vice. 

Give thou thy fellow man fair play, 
And make this world a paradise. 


War clouds will never mar the sky 
When peaceful mortals come to know— 
The first to shout the battle cry 
Do not themselves to battle go. 


Let nations try some wiser scheme, 

With world-wide laws to make them just: 
A world-empowered Court Supreme 

With world-police to say: They must! 


Let precious blood no more be shed, : 
Nor human backs’ with taxes bend; 

Let war have no more tribute dead! 
Cries Reason: Let there be an end! 





Francisco, 1912. FRED EMERSON BROOKS. 








“The notes of the old Mission bells fall softly on the evening air.” 
—See San Diego, the City Beautiful, page 259. 
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CALIFORNIA COUNTRY HOMES: NO. 2 


THE CHARMING VILLA OF H. 


A. TORCHIANA, SANTA CRUZ 


BY JOSEPHINE CLIFFORD McCRACKIN 


Photographs by |. E. Olive, Santa Cruz. 


HEN THE Torchianas 
first acquired the place 
it was hardly to be con- 
sidered a desirable resi- 

dence for people of cultivated taste, 
with a love of nature and a fondness 
for its worship “far from the madding 
crowd.” Yet the Torchianas, or more 








correctly speaking, Mr. and Mrs. H. A. 
van Coenen Torchiana, have over their 
entrance door a quaintly lettered in- 
scription reading: “Happy is the house 
that shelters a friend,” and _ they 
straightway set to planning how the 
big, but tasteless house could be made 
over so as to hold a host of friends, 


“The entrance hall which has been added.” 





188 


and the ten-acre plot surrounding it 
could become a source of employment 
for leisure thoughts and leisure hours, 
and a source of enjoyment and out- 
door pleasure for their friends. 

If Mrs. Torchiana, leaning against 
the pergola-support masking one of the 
old entrances to the house, seems to 
smile with pleasant satisfaction as she 
looks around her, she is perfectly jus- 
tified, for there to her right is the en- 
trance hall which has been added, the 
welcoming inscription above the wide 
glass door, a slender Florentine 
cypress on either side, graceful senti- 
nels holding watch over sloping, vel- 
vety lawns, and the hospitable roof 
within their reach. 

Before entering, I want to see that 


Mr. Torchiana’s share in the renova-— 


tion or rejuvenation of the house and 
grounds is not overlooked, for Mrs. 
Torchiana says that he robbed himself 
of sleep at night drawing pictures of 
what the lawns should be, the drives 
through the grounds, the forest plan- 
tations; and in the morning before 
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breakfast he was outside trying to fit 
his drawings into the land. Nor does 
she grudge him an iota of the credit 
for planning the interior that greets 
you as you pass in between the two 
Florentine cypress. A conservatory, 
you say, as you look admiringly upon 
flowering vines running up and around 
window frames, and inside doors lead- 
ing farther into the house, and won- 
deringly examine the tree-stumps, 
from which droop giant fern-fronds, 
rare lilies and choicest palms, in pots 
and tubs. A home-like living room, it 
seems, with its wide, rock-built chim- 
ney, with broad mantle and character- 
istic inscription; with groups of easy 
chairs around a tea table, a comfort- 
able couch drawn up across one win- 
dow with the broadest view of sea and 
land, and with a library table with 
books at hand, and lounging chairs 
about it, and a little ways off the study 
table for the school work of the two 
daughters. Though the floor is laid 
in tiles, rugs, runners and carpeting 
cover a great part of these. To see 








The entrance to the rolling wooded grounds plentifully splashed with garden 
effects. 
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it at its best, it must be at some af- 
ternoon or evening reception, when 
magically brilliant with electric light, 
with groups of fair women and hand- 
some men, when the very atmosphere 
seems charged with sparkling wit and 
flashes of genius, for the host and 
hostess are ever surrounded, by con- 
genial people. 

That I might see how nearly Mr. 
Torchiana’s dreams and plans of a per- 
fect country home had been realized, 
we started out for a stroll, one after- 
noon when the sun lay fair and full 
on the city at our feet, lighted up bay 
and ocean in the distance, and spread 
before us a panorama that can never 
be compressed into views on paper, no 
matter how artistically taken, or how 
cunningly devised. Our best artists 
can but approach perfection. 

As we entered the Palm Drive, the 
broad, white macadamized road lead- 
ing through -the ertire estate, I turned 
a moment to meet one of the most en- 
trancing sights ever given mortal to 
enjoy. Across the descending bank of 
green, through which winds the Tor- 
chiana road, across green fields in the 
distance, beyond groups of town 
houses and country homes, forming a 


slight elevation by its dense growth of 
tall trees, lies Phelan Park, the shim- 
mering sea for its mirror, the wilder 
ocean rising beyond to hug the sun- 
shine to its stormy bosom, and Mon- 
terey, shadowy and wavering of out- 
line, on the other shore of the bay. And 
what kind of a sound was it, do you 
think, that broke in on my silent rap- 
ture? It was an unmelodious “gobble- 
gobble-gobble,” uttered by a great 
bronze turkey that had made a flip- 
floppy dart at Mrs. Torchiana, as it 
came hastening across the lawn and 
then stood still, struck an attitude and 
made a wheel. But the wheel was de- 
fective, for it was just “after the bat- 
tle.” Not that Mr. Turkey is at all 
combative; on the contrary, he is de- 
voted to the family, and from earliest 
morning he watches for his- mistress 
to open her dressing room window, 
when his most affectionate “gobble- 
gobble-gobble” greets her; and all 
through the day he is with the family, 
even sharing the see-saw of the two 
daughters when they come home from 


school, though I never before heard of 
a turkey who would “teeter.” He is 
specially devoted to the youngest 
I fear the older one may not have so 





The glorious panoramic view from Inspiration Point. The Pacific Ocean in 
the distance. 
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much patience with the overbearing 
ways of the bird. 

But it seems in the nature of any 
kind of Turkey to breed trouble, for 
Nig, the steady old family horse, gave 
voice to something between a grunt 
and a nicker, as he was looking 
straight at us from where he stood tied 
near the Palm Drive, in the shade 
of a grove of eucalyptus and Monterey 
pines. Then another candidate for 
favor came slowly forth from the for- 
est of eucalyptus, running along the up- 
per side of the Palm Drive: a black 
cat, which followed her mistress all 
through the grounds, jealously watch- 
ing the turkey out of the corner of her 
eye. 

This eucalyptus forest extends clear 
to the end of the grounds; a part of it 
is now the playground of the children, 
but the main part will be devoted to 
the comfort and care of pheasants, 
quail or any other bird that chooses to 
partake of the Torchiana hospitality. 
The other trees, such as the cedrus 
deodara, the Lawson cypress, the ficus 
elastica, are grouped about the grounds 
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with seemingly effortless effect; the 
silver birch alternating with the palm 
on the Palm Drive, and both the pine 
and the cypress of Monterey the fea- 
ture tree on the banks and slopes of 
the newly built road. 

What a pleasure it is to wander 
around on these firm, smooth, hard 
roads, where never a drop of water 
stands after the heaviest rain. That 
is why the cost was not considered, 
so long as results were obtained; and 
now friends can drive their autos and 
motor cars clear through the estate, 
and down the hill on the other side, if 
they so choose. The grounds, and 
these drives, are open to visitors on 
certain days of the week, and I be- 
lieve even at night, for all the grounds 
are strung with electric wires, and the 
Japanese lanterns only mask the elec- 
tric lights. 

The utmost surprise and rapture is 
always called forth by a visit to In- 
spiration Point, well named, for there 
is nothing to compare with it this side 
of Yosemite. Well may Mrs. Torchi- 
ana look proudly down from there, for 


“The interior that greets you on entering.” 
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ground surrounding it, and the stairs 
rising to the right of it, firm and white 
in concrete and in granite. 

But above, where stands the little 
lady who is a society idol with uncon- 
querable penchant for home duties and 
hard work, the results of her labors 
speak for her. She planted all those 
eucalypts, now three years old, with 
her own fair hands, when the trees 
were six inches tall. There are the 
finest varieties there, of polyanthema, 
with the pink blossoms; of sideroxy- 
lon, with the scarlet flowers, and of 
the corynocalyx, called the Sugar 
Gum. 

Walking slowly back from here, the 
usual California question obtruded it- 
self: “What season of the year is this, 
anyway?” For looking across to the 
elevation of the house visible from 
here, I see the giant white Lamarque 
rose climbing up to the third story,, 
full of blossoms; at my feet are the 


In the pride of victory. 
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she is viewing much of her own plan- 
ning—the wide, white road winding 
down, and the gateway that opens on 
the street, a solid, stately gate, granite 
posts and heavy chains, and all the 


callas in long rows, and a little piece 
away there swings a pink passion vine 
across the nearest frutc tree. And this 
is the middle of January .in Santa 
Cruz. 





THE WOODLAND PATH 


BY GEORGE L. ANDREWS 


How wondrous is the quiet charm and spell 
Of this all-shaded path that winds afar! 
Here I may rove by beds of asphodel 
While wilding things their souls of song unbar. 


The giant trees lift leafy boughs on high, 
And ferns and mosses beckon far and wide; 

The wood nymphs romp beneath the open sky 
In glades where flowers bloom on every side. 


A little stream goes winding down the way 
Beside this woodland path of mystic charm, 
And sweet and clear its waters ring all day 
In rhythmic sound like far-off bees in swarm. 


To deepest depths of the great forest old 

This path allures and calls me evermore; 
Here I walk in the mystic realms of gold, 

And drink deep of the woodland’s mystic lore. 





HOW THEY BUILD HOMES IN THE DESERT 


BY CHARLTON LAWRENCE EDHOLM 


With photo illustrations taken by the author. 


HIS IS THE desert: burning 
hot sand, hard packed under 
foot, leagues and leagues of 
greasewood, a Dead Sea of 

apparently varnished foliage, glossy 
green and highly aromatic in the noon- 
day sun. The bushes stand high as a 
man and close together, presenting a 
mass of verdure that extends far as 
the eye can reach, even to the fanged 
mountains that crouch, bristling, all 
around the mesa. The leaves are harsh 
to the touch, and a little sticky; no 
creature will eat them; they are hard 
and uninviting to the eye as the cal- 
cium-lighted foliage of a stage setting. 
And here are cacti; suhuaros, the 
giants of their tribe, a century old, 
many of them, and reaching sometimes 
to a height of forty feet. Yet they are 


merely a mass of pulp held upright by 
a skeleton of tough fibre. Here, too, 
is the ocotilla, like a bunch of fish 
poles, more liberally supplied with 
thorns than a rose tree, a red-hot flower 
growing like a flame at the tip of each 
pole. 

If one should care to build a home 
in this wild and barren land, where- 
with should he build it? Of such 
material? Even though it were eked 
out with trashy cottonwood and willow 
that grow along the rare water courses, 
and the juniper, so painfully procured 
from the distant mountains. The prob- 
lem is man-size at least! And yet 
cities, with homes, churches and forti- 
fications, were here before the gringo 
or his railroad. 

How did they build, these red men 





Typical desert scene on the unreclaimed lands along the Gila River. The 
shadowy outlines of the distant mountains are almost lost in the hazy, 
burning atmosphere. 








San Xavier del Bac. (Notice the adobe 


and yellow men who preceded us in 
the Southwest ? 
My ever-faithful kodak is ready 


with the answer, and in looking 
through my collection of pictures, 
taken not far from Tucson, I find 
homes woven like a nest or a basket, 
others not much more pretentious or 
substantial that a rag thrown over a 
bush, while still others are built of 
sun-dried mud, well constructed and 
comfortable enough for any man. Fin- 
ally there is a church, built mainly of 
the same unpromising material, which, 
if it were in the Old World, would be 
included in the “grand tour.” Long 
before the railroad came, the Mission 
of San Xavier del Bac stood there, a 
thing of grace and beauty in an oasis 
of the southwestern desert. The 
dominant race which drove the iron 
trail within sight of this edifice has 
not succeeded in placing an art work 
of the same class within many hun- 
dred miles of it. After the railroad 


construction of the unrestored tower.) 


came, the white man built, according 
to his own practical, unlovely ideas, 
and the structures of mortared brick 
and lumber were equally practical and 
unlovely, but the men who in earlier 
times fought with the desert had to 
depend on the materials at hand, 
greasewood, cactus and sun-baked 
sand, eked out with trashy willow and 
cottonwood. 

Each took of them according to his 
needs. The nomad tribes, such as the 
Navajos and Apaches, bent together 
branches of the greasewood until their 
tops met, and covered them with blan- 
kets. To this day they do the same 
when wandering from the reservation 
to gather acorns; whole clans of them, 
including squaws and _ papooses, 
mounted on sorry ponies; thus they 
travel for weeks at a time through the 
mountains over trails (which were 
once war trails) and make camp where 
their favorite food supply is plentiful. 
When they are through using their 
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impromptu house, they pack the roof 
into a small roll, throw it over their 
pony’s back and ride away. The 
hogan is the Apache’s ideal of home, 
sweet home. It is always in a desir- 
able neighborhood, the neighborhood 
he desires; it is cool and airy; it has 
a large lot (extending from California 
to Texas) ; it is supplied with running 
water, that is, if he pitches his camp 
near a stream, and is not encumbered 
with domineering landlords or jani- 
tors; there the housemaids cease from 
troubling and the scrub-women are at 
rest, for by the time the house needs 
cleaning he simply moves. 

Some of the Papago homes about 
Tucson are not much more substantial, 
being woven loosely of greasewood 
and willow withes and bearing more 
resemblance to a huge, rough laundry 
basket than to anything else. A house 
of this construction is roofed with 
leafy boughs, and, if the family hap- 
pens to possess more wearing apparel 
thar is needed to cover its nakedness, 
these superfluous yellow skirts and 
pink shirts are tacked on the house for 
additional protection against the sun. 

Uncouth enough it seems to us, yet 
perhaps to some dusky lover this frail 
shelter may appear as sweet as did an- 
other bower-like home to the hero of 
an old chivalric love song. 

When Tristram stole away his 
Isolde from King Mark, we read that 
they fled to the woods and took refuge 
in 
“A lodge of intertwisted beechen 

boughs, 

Furze-cramm’d and bracken-rooft, the 
which himself 
Built for a summer day with Queen 

Isolde 

Against a showe 
* * 


eo 


“She lived a moon in that low lodge 
with him.” 


The poets seem to love this kind of 
a home, prefer it to even the smug 
brick and lumber dwellings of the sub- 
urbs. Omar has built one with a sin- 
gle line: 
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“Green little home amid the desert 


sands.” 


This kind of a house seems well 
adapted to desert dwellers; the shade 
keeps the earthen floor cool, and the 
breeze that filters through the woven 
mass of leaves and twigs is robbed of 
its fierce, dry heat. It is more com- 
fortable, I judge, than certain costlier 
dwellings in Tucson; at least the fam- 
ily does not have to move away for the 
summer. 

A house in the same neighborhood 
is built in a somewhat similar style of 
architecture (which one might call the 
Early Papago), the main difference 
being a generous coating of mud-plas- 
ter over all. The thatched roof is thus 
made quite water tight, and it would 
take a violent storm to blow the rain 
through these walls. 

From this it is but a step to the jacal 
—a dwelling not despised by the 
Mexican rancher. It is formed of cot- 
tonwood logs standing upright and 
reaching about seven feet above the 
ground, the corner posts, of course, be- 
ing exceptionally strong and forked at 
the top. Substantial timbers are slung 
from fork to fork, and rafters laid on 
these, then the long, thorny poles of 
the ocotilla are placed side by side 
across the rafters, or sometimes the 
tough and fibrous skeleton of the su- 
huaro is used, forming an excellent 
support for the thatch and the final 
roofing of mud. The same humble and 
ever-handy material is used to chink 
the spaces between the upright trunks 
and the house is practically finished. 
Where a window is required, a couple 
of short length logs have been used in 
the wall, while the door frame is 
formed by omitting three or four alto- 
gether. 

This is the sleeping room, the par- 
lor, living room and dining room is 
usually a shelter from the sun, some- 
thing on the order of a rude pergola 
built in front of the house and piled 
high with branches and foliage. 

Perhaps the family wishes to be ex- 
clusive and fence its little plot of 
ground; here again the ocotilla finds a 





From top to bottom—1. A home constructed of adobe and brush. 2. Adobe 
bricks being made on a home-made press in the desert. 3. Typical mud roof 
home. 4. The jacal, the uprights of cottonwood cuts, chinked with mud. 
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use: the bristling wands are stuck up- 
right along the property line, with an 
occasional post from which strands of 
bale wire are stretched in such a way 
as to hold the improvised palings in 
position. Some of these ocotilla poles 
die, of course; others take root, putting 
forth little, round leaves and finally 
the rude and unsymmetrical fence is 
tipped with a row of bright red blos- 
soms. 

The next advance in desert architec- 
ture is the building of sun-dried bricks 
—the true adobe—and here we cannot 
stop with the description of a single 
edifice, for the adobe includes not only 
the obscure home of the peon, but the 
very comfortable and substantial resi- 
dence of the rancher and business man 
—yes, even hotels, United States army 
posts and some of the most beautiful 
churches of -the Southwest are built 
almost entirely of just plain mud. 

Naturally, it is the most primitive 
of these structures which seem a spon- 
taneous outgrowth of the soil, so per- 
fectly fitted to its environment that the 
desert seems incomplete without the 
*dobe. I have in mind one such home 
which stands between a magnificent 
growth of prickly pears and a patch 
of plumed sorghum, its presence there 
as perfectly a matter of course as if 
it, too, were rooted in the sand. 

It is low, four-square and flat- 
roofed, surrounded by a mud-thatched 
awning whose supports are the forked 
trunks of trees, and whose _ sloping 
roof falls into quaint and graceful 
curves. 

Where the rain has been allowed 
to beat on the unprotected walls of this 
building, the tiers of masonry are 
honey-combed, all square corners of 
the bricks are washed away, and the 
mortar of mud bears trace of the rav- 
aging waters; but where the shelter- 
ing veranda has served as an umbrella 
for these walls, they are practically as 
good as on the day they were built; 
to the artist, of course, they are far 
more beautiful thus, with their faded 
wash of palest blue, stained and 
chipped, gaining in color and variety 
their loss in commonplace neatness. 
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This ’dobe, like many another here- 
about, can boast of an oven standing 
in the yard. It is also of the most con- 
venient mud, shaped like an old-fash- 
ioned bee-hive, but more nearly hemi- 
spherical and considerably larger, be- 
ing about three feet high. 

This is the typical home of the 
Mexican rancher in Arizona. 

Protection from the rain is all that 
the adobe needs to preserve it indefin- 
itely, and this problem is solved with 
comparative ease by a coat of plaster 
over the masonry, which must be re- 
newed from time to time, just as a 
ship’s hull must be scraped and 
painted after every voyage. Equipped 
with such a raincoat, the adobe house 
is made not only more permanent, but 
more attractive to the eye that finds 
satisfaction in straight lines and 
smooth surfaces. Such homes are oc- 
cupied, even in cities the size of Tuc- 
son, by those who are able to afford 
brick or frame construction, but find 
the thick, earthen walls better adapted 
to the climate of the desert. The town 
adobes are less picturesque, as a rule, 
though once in a while you find a 
charming old patio, overgrown with 
grapes and pomegranates, drowsing in 
the modern town. They vary in archi- 
tecture from the simple, unattractive 
cube of the laborers’ dwelling to the 
ornate design in “Mission Style,” 
brought up to date and supplied with 
all modern conveniences. 

One of the pleasantest Arizona 
homes I visited is that of a cattleman, 
a home set in the middle of the hot, 
brown ranges, sheltered by a grove 
of cottonwoods such as tower nobly 
above the rare water holes. 

I had been jolted unmercifuily the 
greater part of the day in a springless 
stage; had passed herds of cattle with 
cowpunchers in sombrero’ and 
“chaps;” had encountered a band of 
Apaches, yelling in a very hair-lifting 
manner and riding furiously upon us 
(in pursuit of some stray ponies, as it 
presently transpired) ; had shot a rat- 
tlesnake from the stage, and seen an 
orange-mottled Gila monster; felt, in 
fact, as if I were riding through the 
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From top to bottom—1. A house built of railroad ties near the Mexican 

frontier. 2. An old two-story adobe surrounded by vegetation at Mesa, Ari- 

zona. 3. An Apache home in Nagan, Indians grinding corn. 4. Basket home 
made of interlaced grass mats. 
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pages of an illustrated magazine, 
through the Wild West story that in- 
variably graces, or disgraces, each 
number. 

Shortly before sundown the stage 
drew up before a low, broad, hospit- 
able looking house, whose front door 
opened into a court, flanked on both 
sides by cool, darkened living rooms, 
very grateful after the dusty glare of 
the range. As I entered the parlor, 
I caught a glimpse of the patio, or 
open courtyard, with scarlet flowers 
growing beside a little murmuring 
fountain. But the interior was a sur- 
prise to the tenderfoot, whose idea 
of a cattleman’s home was based on 
magazine stories. The parlor was 
plastered, carpeted and papered; the 
furniture was upholstered mahogany, 
and if this was old fashioned, the in- 
struments in two corners of the: room 
were not. From one of them we were 
refreshed with Melba’s flute-like tones 
—a cow-ranch is the last place I should 
have visited to hear Madam Melba 
sing—and then from the other instru- 
ment, one of those new-fangled pianos 
from which you can extract music by 
either manual or pedal effort, the cat- 
tleman’s daughter favored us with a 
Nocturne by Chopin. 

Presently we sat down to a table 
whose linen, cut glass and silver were 
of the finest; the food did not shame 
it, and the black coffee, or “barefoot 
coffee,” as our host called it, was 
equally good. It all seemed like a 
dream, or else the cewboys, Indians 
and Gila monsters were; I was not 
quite sure which. 

But the Southwest is a land of sur- 
prises. To find these grand opera rec- 
ords and expensive instruments which 
discourse Chopin by foot-power out 
there on the range, gave you the odd 
impression of a magazine in which a 
form of the advertising section had 
been inadvertently bound between the 
Western fiction pages. 

That was my first meal in a ’dobe. 

Still, I would be the last to say that 
romance has passed away from the 
Southwestern frontier, or that its set- 
ting has everywhere grown prosaic as 
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the advertising pages; on the contrary, 
to find some spots veneered and pol- 
ished with civilization affords one a 
piquant contrast to the raw edges. For 
instance, the prospector, a friend and 
social equal of my host, lives in a 
cabin which would form a _ capital 
background for a story. With his own 
hands he built it of unshaped stones, 
chinked with the ever-handy mud, 
and thatched with yard-long blades of 
bear grass. Such homes are very com- 
mon in the mountains, where the 
building material has been rattling 
down from the bald peaks for cen- 
turies. They are more permanent than 
one has any reason to expect of un- 
mortared walls, their weakest spot be- 
ing the roof, which is likely to fall 
in after a few seasons. For this rea- 
son some of the prospectors carry a 
roof of tarpaulin which, after doing 
their annual assessment work, they 
take away with them. 

One finds these cabins scattered 
through the mountains, deserted for 
the greater part of the year, sur- 
rounded by scattered rubbish of the 
camp, empty cans, fragments of 
leather, bits of rope, and always, amid 
the sordid reminders of reality, the 
jewel-like tokens of that radiant god- 
dess whom they serve, a little heap of 
precious ores whose very names are 
suggestive of bright-hued, iridescent 
Hope: chrysocolla, like a turquoise, 
azurite, sparkling pyrites, peacock 
copper. 

From such a hut of unsquared stone 
mer have emerged to build them man- 
sions on the Avenue. And even those 
who never made their “big strike’’ pos- 
sessed their stately Castles in Spain; 
hung upon the shapeless cabin walls 
tapestries of dream which the plod- 
ders of humanity never behold. What 
visionaries are these builders in the 
desert! : 

Other dreamers, whose dreams were 
not of earthly treasure, came to the 
naked Southwestern waste in still ear- 
lier days, came before the Pilgrim 
Fathers had set foot on Plymouth 
Rock, and built. So lofty was their 
ideal that its expression, even in sun- 
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dried mud, is a thing of wonderful 
beauty. 

The black-robed padres, who ven- 
tured among the tribes of this fierce 
land and risked their lives that they 
might win souls, have left a lasting 
memorial. It is not a monument tell- 
ing what they did, but an institution 
which still does the work they planned 
—-teaching the descendants of the red 
man whom they found there. Out of 
the untaught aborigines, they helped 
make a prosperous and moral commu- 
nity, and likewise, from the common 
soil of the desert, they built them a 
church. To-day its towers and dome 
rise white and light as a vision of the 
New Jerusalem, crowning an oasis in 
that parched and forbidding land. 

The building has _ been restored 
judiciously; that is to say, the traces 
of antiquity have not all been restored 
away. Moreover, the same adobe of 
which it was constructed is used in 
making the required additions. 

Left to themselves, such edifices 
become a prey to the rains and the 
winds, and form melancholy and pic- 
turesque ruins. On the outskirts of 
Tucson is a forgotten church, dedi- 
cated, I believe, to San Juan, whose 
crumbling arches appeal to the imagi- 
nation as do the famous ruins of the 
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Old World. The process of decay is 
so rapid; any rain storm, you think, 
might cause the ancient structure to 
collapse in a shapeless heap and then 
even this relic of some one’s aspira- 
tion, care and toil: would pass utterly 
away. 

Another example of the rapid dis- 
integration of the adobe is the aban- 
doned Fort Lowell, near Tucson, an 
extensive quadrangle of barracks, offi- 
cers’ quarters, storehouse and the like, 
which was built in the ’70’s and dis- 
mantled in 1886. 

It reminds one of an excavated city, 
so very aged appear the crumbling 
walls, so desolate the square that was 
once populous, bright with uniform and 
glinting steel, gay with the high spir- 
its of adventurous men. 

But the need of it has passed away 
and day by day you can see the aban- 
doned outpost returning to the bosom 
of the earth from which it sprang. For 
those things which are built of the des- 
ert have this quality in common: that 
when they are no longer needed they 
are swallowed up again by the desert. 
Perhaps it were well if some of our 
more pretentious struetures and insti- 
tutions had this quality of obliterating 
themselves when their usefulness is 
ended. 





SUNSET 


(In the Rogue River Valley) 


BY ADDISON B. SCHUSTER 


The mountain has the color of a dusty Autumn grape 
The sky beyond glows rich like ancient gold; 

The shadows cross the valley and the breeze-front follows close 
And the day’s a pleasant story all but told. 


All around the ragged skyline cling the last bits of the day, 
In a variance of lavender and rose; 

The shadows rise to claim them till one peak stands all alone 
In the last and rarest beauty of the close. 





DEADMAN’S ISLAND, PANAMA 


BY DIO LOUIS DAWSON 


T IS SAID that for every tie laid 
down in the construction of the 
Panama railroad reaching from 
the city of Panama to Colon, a 

distance of fifty miles, a human being 
gave his life. That is the estimate cost 
figured in lives. There is another side 
recorded in dollars and cents which, 
strange to say, was the most import- 
ant when the road was being cut 
through the dense jungles. When the 
“forty-niners” wanted to get to Cali- 
fornia nothing mattered. The ,ail- 
road was rushed to construction. The 
immigrants boarded the cars at Aspin- 
wall, close to Colon, and paid from 
sixty to eighty dollars for the trip 
across to Panama. That was long be- 


fore M. De Lesseps, the great French 
engineer who dug the Suez Canal, un- 
dertook to cut a waterway through the 
Isthmus. The railroad was then one 
of the best-paying investments in that 
country, and even yet high fare is 
charged all those not connected with 
the government. 

Deadman’s Island was chosen as a 
burying ground for all those who died 
of “Yellow Jack,” that fever being the 
cause of most of the thousands of 
deaths. As the character of the germ 
was not then known, the remoteness 
of the island was supposed to prevent 
the spread of the terrible sickness. 
When a man was afflicted, he died 
quickly and with great pain. The 





When the hoist was made fast we slung the chest containing the body of our 
shipmate over the side, ready for burial on Deadman’s Island. 
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Los Intierros, or grave diggers, at their gruesome work on Deadman’s Island 


people fled from him, and for all they 
knew it was the hand of God—they 
could attribute no definite cause to the 
sickness, and feared it worse than they 
feared anything else on earth. They 
knew no remedy; there was no easing 
of the pain, and only death in its most 
hideous form awaited the afflicted. 

The dead were handled by callous, 
indifferent Jamaica negroes, called “‘in- 
tierros,’ who seemed immune to the 
sickness. Even the natives feared 
them. These “intierros” took the bodies 
over to Deadman’s Island about five 
miles out from the entrance to the 
canal, and gave them a hasty and un- 
ceremonious burial. 

During the construction of the rail- 
road and the earliest portion of the 


French occupation, a large crew of 


these “intierros” were kept busy, and 
according to common belief the devil 
kept them alive. No one would go 
near them, but all would flee at their 
approach. The mothers of the little 
children had ‘but to say, “Intierros,” 
and the naughty ones would mend their 
ways. The fear of the death and these 
black “intierros” has come to be a 
part of the folk-lore of Panama. 

Since science has discovered the ac- 
tual way in which the germ of Yellow 


Jack is carried, there are few deaths 
from the fever in the Canal zone. Two 
doctors, in the interest of their pro- 
fession, and in order to prove conclu- 
sively that the mosquito was the 
spreader of the germ, allowed them- 
selves to be bitten by a mosquito that 
had fed on a person sick with the 
fever. Both doctors took the disease, 
and died as a result of the experiment. 
If what they did was not heroic, then 
there are no heroes in history. 

The French thought that the fever 
came from the damp of the earth; so 
they built their dwelling houses high 
on stilts, and let the mosquitos bite. 
But they frequently died. The houses 
they used are still to be seen along the 
canal route, with the wreckage of mil- 
lions of dollars worth of machinery 
hali-submerged in the waters of the 
Rio Grande and Chagres rivers. Very 
little of the machinery could be used 
by our government, as it had rusted 
away since 1885, when the French pro- 
ject fell to pieces through lack of funds 
and the enormous death rate of the 
employees. : 

Besides being malarial, the humid 
climate of the canal zone causes iron 
to oxidize quickly, and cons*suently 
machinery goes to ruin very .4s* when 
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neglected. It is very hard to preserve 
food stuffs. Candy sent from the 
United States in tin boxes will spoil 
in a week, and turn mouldy, while 
clothes have to be well aired fre- 
quently 

During the Panama _ revolution 
against Colombia, the motherland, in 
1902-3, the United States was always 
represented on the Pacific side by at 
least one warship. One of our gun- 
boats was sufficient to exterminate the 
armada of any of the republics down 
there, and as we wanted to see Panama 
win the struggle for freedom, as the 
natives understood it, they were al- 
ways encouraged by the sight of the 
American flag. 

From that time on, owing to the en- 
mity held toward us by Colombia, a 
gunboat has been kept down there. 
While the revolution was still in the 
blood of the natives, our sailors were 
not allowed to mingle freely among 
them. Our shore leave was limited 
to small hamlets along the coast, while 
cruising about, and to Deadman’s 


Island while lying at anchor in the bay 
of Panama. 

From a distance, Deadman’s Island 
is a beautiful spot on the placid ocean 


shore, pyramidal in shape, densely 
covered with foliage, like a huge bou- 
quet set in the sea. Not a glimpse of 
the island can be had through its thick 
covering, save along the beach and a 
partially cared for section of the 
burying ground, where now and then 
a grey tombstone stands out in contrast 
to the green at the foot of the slope. 
A couple of open work shacks made of 
bamboo and grass are the only signs 
of living habitation. Three “intierros” 
live in these, accompanied by a family 
of monkeys and some parrots. When 
these black men are not digging fresh 
graves they are supposed to cut the 
brush and weeds from the old graves; 
but as there is none to see that they 
carry out their duty, the old, thickly- 
populated cemetery is disintegrating 
on the surface as well as beneath, and 
now appears more like an untrammeled 
jungle than anything else. Various 
bones are sometimes seen on the sur- 
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face, while lizards and snakes slip 
through the naked roots over the 
graves, and hiss at the curious sailor 
who attempts to read the list of names 
on some monument which marks the 
resting place of a whole ship’s com- 
pany. 

Naturally, the island is not a par- 
ticularly inviting place to spend one’s 
time, but it was the only convenient 
strip of earth we of the ship’s crew 
could find in which to stretch our legs, 
so of afternoons we used to pull over 
in one of the cutters, anchor the boat 
out aways off shore, and go for a swim 
in the shallow water towards the ship. 
When we tired of swimming we would 
ramble among the graves or play 
sailors’ pranks. 

Some enterprising natives from the 
mainland got in the habit of coming, 
unknown to the captain, in a large dug- 
out canoe laden with fruits and even 
liquor. We came to expect them, and 
took money along with us in what we 
termed “the swimming party.” We 
would eat mangoes and sip some liquor 
—all the “bum-boat” would sell, until 
ship-time to return. The bumboat man 
spoke English, and would not let any 
of the fellows get drunk, for he knew 
that would end sharply his business 
relations with us and produce trouble. 

Occasionally some natives would 
come with a corpse and give it to the 
“intierros,” who would carry it ashore 
and bury it without any more ceremony 
than if it were an ordinary animal. We 
came to regard an event of this kind 
as a great sign of life on the island, 
and would gather around the grave as 
they carried it up, and wonder about 
life and death, and whether or not it 
was right to bury a human being in 
such an uncanny place. We had no 
fear of the “intierros,” although we 
had a repugnance for them, and raised 
our lips in abhorrence when near them 
and sucked the air through our teeth. 
A kind of sickness always came over 
me at seeing this procedure, and the 
whole island reeked in the seemingly 
fetid atmosphere. Of course it was 
always natives who were buried in this 
fashion. 
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In the early ’50’s it was the fever 
that fetched them to the grave; now 
it was sometimes the fever and some- 
times they were killed at work or killed 
in some unknown way for unknown 
reasons. For our edification the “in- 
tierros” would lift open the lid and 
display the dead, and then laugh at our 
looks of disgust. 

When they put the crude box into 
the hole and began to throw in the dirt 
one of their larger monkeys, which al- 
ways went about with them, would 
help pitch in the dirt, using his hands 
for a shovel, and looking up at his cal- 
lous-minded master for approval, 
which he always got. Some of the 
sailors tried to make friends with the 
monkey. One offered him some cocoa- 
nut dulce, and got his hand bitten 
badly for his pains. After that it was 
open warfare between the monkeys 
and the sailors. Whenever we landed, 
a great chattering would go up around 
the shacks, and the monkeys banded 
together as if to repel an attack by 
us. We came up then, and made faces, 
which infuriated them and gave us 
great fun. Whenever we got too close 
the big leader of the monkeys would 
take a stick in one hand and act as 
if to throw it. - But he never did, al- 
though we teased him continually. 

Some of the parrots could talk and 
some of them whistle, and they all 
could cry like a brat. During these 
monkey uprisings, they contributed all 
the noise they could to the occasion. 
They spoke only “bumboat Spanish.” 








A landing party from the ship. 


One screamed continually: “Caracoles, 
caracoles!” Whether he was swearing 
or wanted something, I never could 
tell. They were very beautiful birds, 
and we planned to capture a _ good 
“talker.” Its favorite expletive was 
“Jesu Cristo, Jesu Cristo.”- After 
many trials we succeeded in snaring 
its foot with a string, but when it 
found itself caught it tore around at 
the end of the string, screaming “Jesu 
Cristo” so loudly that the “intierros” 
came running out. and we had to let it 
go, and decamp. After that we couldn’t 
get near any of them. They would yell 
“Jesu Cristo” and “Caracoles” at sight 
of us. 

Several ships joined ours at Panama 
Bay, and we all steamed out around 
Toboga Island into a little bay called 
Chame, and held the regular semi-an- 
nual target practice. It took several 
days to set the target and buoys, and 
all the time we held sub-calibre prac- 
tice, loading-machine drill, and all the 
rest of it. 

We had on board the old-fashioned 
type of six-inch guns. They made a 
terrible roar, flung a suffocating heat, 
and sometimes refused to go back 
“into the battery,” slipping into what 
is known as the gravity return mount. 
With all their bluster and smoke they 
did very little damage to the target. 
The service men had to bounce them 
up and down occasionally to bring 
them into the proper position for the 
next shot. This kind of service made 
the boys so familiar with the guns 
that they became careless in time of 
firing. Owing to this fact and to the 
defective type of breech-plug used, the 
plugman on number three was killed 
outright. He had taken a position to’ 
help shove the gun back to the battery 
immediately after firing, when the 
operating arm, which he had = not 
shoved home, burst out, swung around, 
and caught him in the midrib, laying 
his side open. He fell to the deck 
dead, a ghastly sight. 

We prepared to bury him on Dead- 
man’s Island. A great cask was con- 
structed so as to protect his body as 
much as possible in case any of his 
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relatives, later, should send for it after 
receiving the news. 

Il was among the party sent ashore 
to dig the grave, as they would not 
think of letting those blacks do any- 
thing for a white man, and an Ameri- 
can sailor at that. We selected the 
most beautiful place available, close 
to where he had run and swum during 
his last days, and cleared it of weeds. 
This time the “intierros” looked on, 
and they made us so nervous that we 
shouted “vamose” at them until they 
moved off with their pack of monkeys, 
parrots and devil’s omens. 

We had a great wreath of flowers 
made ashore, and the other ships also 
contributed a beautiful offering of 
flowers. A funeral party was ar- 
ranged, burial services were held on 
board and ashore at the grave by the 
chaplain. Almost every sailor attended 
the funeral, which consisted of a line 
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of boats. A military burial, consisting 
of three volleys fired from the rifles of 
a company of men over the open grave, 
as is the custom on board a man-o- 
war. 

While the chaplain was saying 
“Ashes to ashes and dust to dust,” an 
old, half-crumbled skeleton fell out of 
the wall of the grave and rattled upon 
the lid of the coffin. When the chap- 
lain finished, we filled in the grave and 
spread the flowers upon it, while from 
a little distance the “‘intierros” looked 
on. They had been watching through- 
out, and it made us all feel very un- 
comfortable to think of the events con- 
nected with our associations with the 
island. 

Two years later I helped.to dig up 
the same body and send it to the 
United States. The boy’s parents 
wrote that they wanted the interment 
near their home. 





MEMORY 


BY 


BARIC CAYVAN 


“Love, grant me this—an thou must go,” she wept, 
With ashen lips and eyes a-swim with tears. 

“Take all thy treasure my poor heart hath kept— 
But take, too,.al! the mem’ry of these years!” 


“So be it: fare thee well.” And Love was gone, 
Smiling, to read the rapture in her glance; 
While she, heartless, ran swiftly, blindly, on 
To seek once more Youth’s fair inheritance. 


Again she wandered where they parted then— 
“O Love!” she cried, “thy bounty was in vain. 
An thou canst not return to me again, 
Give back the memory—with all its pain!” 





WHAT THE COLLEGE GYMNASIUM IS 
DOING FOR AMERICAN YOUTH 


BY E. H. BARKER 


is the use of all this- Delsarte 

business with dumb-bells, bar- 

bells, Indian clubs and _ other 
gymnastic paraphernalia; and haven’t 
college students anything better to do 
than spend a great part of their time 
in the gymnasium, cutting up a lot of 
fool antics with chest-weights and 
quarter-circles?” that it seems worth 
while to stop, for a moment, to con- 
sider just what results are actually ac- 
complished by such a course as is pur- 
sued, for example, by the average 
freshman class. 

If it be granted that health is of any 
great advantage in the so-called daily 
warfare of existence, then it must cer- 
tainly be admitted that those things 
which put the bedy in a position to do 
battle successfully are of supreme im- 
portance. To insure any reasonable 
degree of comfort, and not to be in 
constant fear of ill health or loss of 
life, some education of the muscles, 
and up to a certain limit, the more the 
better, is necessary. Advances in lit- 
erary power or scientific skill cannot 
be readily measured with a yard-stick. 
We cannot say just how much a stu- 
dent’s perception is in advance of 
what it was a year or two years ago. 
There is as yet no means of measuring 
exactly the capacity of the mind for 
continued and exhausting labor, but 
with advances made in physical de- 
velopment we have at hand all the ap- 
pliances for measuring very nearly a 
man’s capacity for work and his abil- 
ity to withstand fatigue. As the girth 
of a muscle may be taken as showing 
approximately the strength of that 


LT IS SO frequently asked, “What 


muscle, we may take for some of our 
data the measurements of certain parts 
of the body; namely, the girths of the 
upper arm, forearm, chest, thigh and 
calf. The measurements given below 
are those of a class of freshmen in the 
University of California, taken at the 
beginning and at the end of eight 
months of systematic work, one-half 
hour daily The first set of figures give 
the girth in inches; the second, girth 
after eight months; and the third, the 
gain: 


Upper arm .......11.6 


It must be at once apparent to even 
the most casual observer that these are 
gains in the very places where in- 
creased strength is of most immediate 
service. A gain of nearly an inch in 
the girth of the upper arm means a 
vast increase in strength and general 
usefulness. A gain of two inches in 
girth of chest points not only to an 
enormous increase in lung capacity, 
but also to increased ability to with- 
stand fatigue, and to added power to 
ward off disease: In a word, it means 
a very important improvement and en- 
largement of the engine-room of the 
body. The table shows, not the im- 
provement of some one isolated case 
of special development, but the aver- 
age improvement made by all the 
members of a class. 

Just such improvements as these are 
being made annually by thousands of 
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young men in our college gymnasiums 
all over the land, and yet we hear now 
and then of some ineffectual attempt 
to remove physical training from the 
coilege course. If the body is not de- 
veloped while the boy is still suscept- 
ible to physical training, it will never 
be developed. It must be done then, 
or it will forever remain undone. The 
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time for severe physical training is in 
the college years. 

“It is during school and college 
days,” says a-recent writer, “before 
life’s burdens feel heavy upon his 
shoulders, that a man should increase 
his biceps and expand his chest. Af- 
ter that, exercise must mean to him 
relaxation, not development.” 





AN ANCIENT ALLEGORY 


BY JOHN BROWN JEWETT 


Life sang at the breaking dawn: 
“Come, Day; come to me.” 

As Life sang the day grew on; 
Life’s heart swelled with glee. 


Life sang in the sunny morn: 
“Come, Love; come to me.” 
Love came, as if wholly born 
From the melody. 


Life sang, toward the burning noon: 
“Come, Fame; come to me.” 
Like an answer Fame came soon 
To the minstrelsy. 


Then Life rested in the shade. 
As the day wore on, 

In the shadow that Time made, 
Love was strangely gone. 


Vanished Fame almost as soon; 
Life sang: “Come again, 

Love and Fame, this afternoon.” 
But the song was vain. 


Evening darkened: Life once more 
Sang: “Day, come to me. 

Come as thou didst come before, 
When I called to thee.” 


Day no more, but darkness, came. 
Life had passed away. 

Life and song and love and fame 
Were but parts of day. 





THE SABLE STOLE 


BY LOUIS J. STELLMANN 


OMANCE,” said Billsworth, 
sententiously, “is dead.” 
Atherton surveyed his 
friend quizzically, through a 
cloud of cigar-smoke. 

“What’s her name?” he asked. 

“That isn’t funny,” returned Bills- 
worth, testily. “Your jokes lack point, 
Jim, just as life lacks interest. I’m not 
in love, as you very well know. I’m 
just plain bored. Some one has said, 
rather aptly, that life is just one 
blanked thing after another. But it‘s 
always the same thing. Morning, noon, 
and night; breakfast, luncheon, dinner, 
with some work and play between. 
Yesterday, to-day and forever, like a 
tune played over and over—that’s what 
our modern civilization amounts to. 
Show me one real adventure and I'll 
die happy.” 

“You're wrong,” said Atherton. “I 
know, for I’ve felt the same way. But 
it’s indigestion and ignorance that 
makes us quarrel with our age. There’s 
just as much romance now as ever, 
though it may not be thrust upon one 
as offensively as it used to be.” 

“Rot,” interrupted _ Billsworth. 
“Prove it.” 

Atherton was silent for a moment. 
Then he picked up the newspaper be- 
fore him. “Very well,” he retorted. 
“T’ll bet you that this sheet will furnish 
us a clue to at least one first-class ad- 
venture within five minutes. Dinner 
for two, with champagne. Are you 
game P” 

“Yes, if you bar ‘Personals’ and for- 
tune tellers, which includes mediums,” 
agreed Billsworth. “And I stipulate,” 
he added, cannily, “that the loser pay 
all expenses of a wild goose chase.” 

“Done,” said Atherton. He was 
scanning the paper rapidly. For sev- 
eral moments neither spoke. Then 


Atherton folded the paper twice, with 
a dexterous turn, ran his pencil around 
several lines of type, and passed it to 
his friend. ‘There you are,” he said. 

Billsworth snatched the paper, and 
read the lines indicated. 

“For Sale—Lady’s handsome sable 
stole. Practically new. Cost $300. 
will sell for $50. H. Ortheval, No. 
443 Western Place.” 

“Lovely clew, that!” cried Bills- 
worth, throwing down the paper con- 
temptuously. “The only element of in- 
terest is whether ‘H. Ortheval’ is a 
maid or a bell-boy. The police will 
supply us with the owner’s name.” 

“Don’t be an ass,” returned Ather- 
ton. “Do you suppose a thief would 
advertise stolen property and give his 
name and address? There’s a mystery 
about this. I feel it. Anyhow, we 
can’t lose. We don’t have to buy the 
stole.” 

“Very well,” Billsworth assented, 
listlessly. “At best we'll hear a hard 
luck story, and buy something we do 
not want. My brother won’t thank me. 
But, come on. There’s nothing better 
in sight.” 

They left the restaurant, and, after 
some argument, decided on a cab. 
Billsworth opposed this, but Atherton 
insisted that they begin right. “Who 
ever heard of starting a romance with 
a trolley ride?” he said. “Let’s get the 
proper atmosphere, anyhow.” 

At the corner nearest the house in- 
dicated in the advertisement, they dis- 
missed the cabby. The street was 
poorly lighted, but it was one of those 
old-fashioned districts where house- 
numbers are still plainly inscribed on 
the transoms of front doors. No. 443 
was a commonplace-looking fraction of 
a commonplace brick row. It showed 
little sign of human habitation, save a 
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dim light in the hall. Every shade was 
drawn. There was something subtly 
funereal about it. 

A ring at the ancient bell-pull set up 
a weird, jangling clamor, and soon 
slow footsteps were heard in the hall. 
The dim light in the hall brightened, 
and there was an appreciable pause. 
The men in the vestibule had an un- 
comfortable sensation of being scru- 
tinized from an unseen peep-hole. 
Then the door swung back, revealing a 
large, coal-black negro in a powdered 
wig and shabby butler’s livery. He 
bowed ceremoniously, and then stood, 
silent, endeavoring to preserve a cor- 
rect attitude, although obviously much 
agitated. They noted that his once 
splendid garb was old and shabby; that 
his great, white-stockinged calves and 
ankles terminated in huge carpet-slip- 
pers; that the long, black fingers of his 
hand, which held the tray, were orna- 
mented with diamond rings, flashing 
prismatically in the glow of the red- 
globed lamp. 

“What is your 


pleasure, gentle- 


men?” he inquired, in singularly per- 
fect English. 

Atherton replied: “We came to see 
Mr. Ortheval.” 

As if suddenly struck a blow, the 
negro dropped his tray and staggered 


back. ‘Mister Ortheval!” he gasped. 
“Mister Ortheval! ’Fore the’ Lord!” 

“What’s the matter with you ?” cried 
Billsworth. “We came about an ad- 
vertisement in to-day’s paper—to look 
at a sable stole. Doesn’t H. Orthe- 
val live here ?” 

The negro’s recovery was as rapid 
as his apparent panic. He picked up 
his tray and faced the two men with a 
smile that disclosed age-yellowed 
teeth, freely filled with gold. 

“Pardon me, gentlemen,” he _ re- 
turned. “Come in. You mean Miss 
Ortheval. Yes, she is at home. I 
thought you referred to her father. Mr. 
Ortheval is dead. Yes, quite dead.” 
To their astonishment, he wiped his 
eyes, furtively, with a_ silken, lace- 
edged handkerchief that exuded a 
scent of cologne. He showed them in- 
to a parlor, took their cards and shuf- 
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fled off, his carpet-slippers dragging 
audibly, as he ascended the stairs. 

Billsworth and Atherton surveyed 
each other, too amazed to speak. The 
parlor was shabby-genteel. The in- 
evitable marble clock ticked on a lam- 
brequin mantel. Several family por- 
traits hung on the walls; the furniture 
was horse-hair, upholstered with faded 
damask. The one grotesque and in- 
consistent article which the room con- 
tained was a wire dressmaker’s form. 
It stood in one corner of the room upon 
a small circular rug of Oriental design. 

About the neck of this headless fig- 
ure was draped a handsome sable 
stole. Both men arose and examined 
the fur. 

“That’s a fine piece of goods,” said 
Billsworth, handling it with a certain 
respect. “I don’t know much about 
furs, but I’ve seen these things in my 
brother’s place marked as high as a 
thousand dollars.” After a pause he 
continued : “This is a queer deal. What 
do you make of it? Why do you sup- 
pose they want to sell this for one- 
sixth of its real value? How do they 
come to need fifty dollars so badly, 
when they keep servants and have a 
house like this? Why, that darkey’s 
got five hundred dollars’ worth of dia- 
monds on his black fingers! Regular 
Arabian Nights’ mix-up, eh?” 

Atherton smiled. “It begins to look 
as though we had flushed our adven- 
ture.” 

They were interrupted by the return 
of the negro. He bore, with immense 
dignity, a handsome silver tray, hold- 
ing two goblets of sparkling wine. 

“My mistress’s compliments,” he 
said unctuously. “Miss Ortheval will 
be down presently. In the meantime 
she hopes that you will do her the 
honor to partake of refreshment.” 

A telepathic flash passed between 
Billsworth and Atherton. Was this 
whole thing a trap? The mistress a 
hoax? The ridiculously low priced fur 
a bait? 

The negro answered their look of 
suspicion. “The wine is excellent 
Burgundy,” he said, reproachfully. “It 
has been in my master’s cellar for 
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twenty years. It was an old custom 
of his to offer wine to his guests.” 

He stopped and seemed to listen. 
Atherton and Billsworth heard noth- 
ing, but they fixed their eyes on the 
door, through which, presently, a 
young woman entered. She was clad 
in black, and walked noiselessly, with 
a stateliness that was impressive. She 
was of average height, and her face, 
although too strong for mere beauty, 
was wonderfully attractive. Her age 
might have been anything between 
twenty-five and forty. Her left arm 
rested in the sling of a black silk scarf. 

Shamefacedly the men reached for 
their glasses. With a silent salute, 
they drained the contents, and bowed 
in acknowledgment of their hostess’s 
greeting. 

“Pray be seated, gentlemen,” she 
said. “Ilcario, you may go.” 

“J dare say,” she added, after the 
negro had gone, “that you think us 
quite mad.” 

“On the contrary,” denied Atherton, 
gallantly. ‘We are charmed with your 
hospitality. I have rarely tasted such 
wine.” 

“Tt is quite old, as Ilcario has doubt- 
less told you,” she smiled. “My father 
brought it from Spain. Ilcario takes 
great pride in serving it to guests. He 
is a quaint character, my butler. For 
years he has refused to accept salary 
from us, because he is rich through a 
legacy. He has a fancy for diamonds, 
as you may have noticed, and for the 
old uniform, which he refuses to 
change for a new one. [IIcario speaks 
five languages, and has read most of 
the classics. The stole at which you 
have been looking is his.” 

The men shifted uneasily in their 
chairs. Their perplexity grew with 
each fresh development of this curi- 
ous situation. 

“May I ask,” said Billsworth, finally, 
“why this fur is for sale at so low a 
price—and by an owner so wealthy?” 

“Your question is natural,” replied 
the young weman, “but I regret my in- 
ability to enlighten you. That is Il- 
cario’s secret. Perhaps he will tell 
you, himself.” 


As though her words were his cue, 
the negro re-entered. Miss Ortheval 
turned to him. 

“Do you wish to inform these gentle- 
men why you are selling this stole, Ih 
cario?” she asked. “They do not un- 
derstand why you need money when 
you wear so much valuable jewelry.” 

The black darted a quick, excited 
glance at his mistress, and began 
speaking rapidly in some foreign 
tongue. It sounded to Atherton, who 
was something of a linguist, like a 
Spanish and Indian patois, but he 
failed to understand it. Miss Ortheval 
answered the negro’s short, staccato 
sentences with more musical phrases 
in the same speech. Almost in a mo- 
ment the strange conversation ended, 
Ilcario’s attitude seemed suddenly 
apologetic, and Miss Ortheval excused 
her apparent rudeness with a gesture 
of whimsical affection toward the but- 
ler. 

“He is like a child in some things, 
despite his learning,” she explained. 
“He says you will laugh at his reason, 
and that it cannot matter to you, be- 
cause the stole is honestly his and 
more than worth the price asked. His 
reason for wishing to sell it involves 
a personal affair, half sentimental and 
half superstitious. He begs that you 
will not insist on an explanation. 

Billsworth fumbled for his purse. “I 
will take the fur at the price named, 
madam,” he said. “Your assurance is 
sufficient. Let the darkey keep his 
secret; though I won’t deny that I’m 
curious.” 

He counted a number of greenbacks, 
separated them from the others in his 
purse and handed them to Miss Orthe- 
val. “You are acting as an—er—agent 
in this matter, I believe,” he said. 

“Yes,” she replied. She took the 
bills and slipped them into the bosom 
of her dress. “Ilcario,” she called, 
“get a piece of paper or a box and 
wrap this fur for the gentleman.” 

In a moment the negro returned with 
wrapping material. He took the stole 
carefully, almost reverently, from the 
wire figure, and wrapped it in tissue 
paper. This he placed in a box, cov- 
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ering the whole with heavier paper, 
and tying it securely. He seemed 
rather clumsy at this, and there was on 
his face an expression of poignant re- 
gret. These signs had disappeared, 
however, when he finally handed the 
package to Billsworth, and he seemed 
almost elated. The two men _ said 
good-night to Miss Ortheval, and a few 
minutes later found themselves again 
in the street. 

Late that evening, when Billsworth 
unpacked his box, he found the con- 
tents to be an immense pair of patent 
leather shoes, which, evidently, had 
never been worn. 

x * * oo 

Despite the hour, Billsworth  tele- 
phoned for Atherton, and though that 
gentleman was just kicking off his 
shoes in an apartment five miles away, 
he hastily dressed and responded in 
person. 

“Now, what are we up against?” 
Billsworth inquired, in a tone not de- 


void of reproach, as he finished show-’ 


ing the criminating shoes. 

Atherton examined them attentively. 
They were in a plain box, and bore no 
brand or distinguishing mark. Evi- 
dently they had been made to order. 

“Perhaps another mystery; perhaps 
a simple mistake,” Atherton answered 
at last. 

“Or, perhaps, a common swindle,” 
returned Billsworth, with nasty empha- 
sis. “I’ve a mind to notify the police 
and have them arrested.” 

“You’d get more than fifty dollars’ 
worth of troublesome notoriety,” 
warned Atherton. “All your friends 
would have the laugh on you if it got 
into the papers. Besides, I don’t be- 
lieve it’s a swindle. Why should they 
throw in a ten dollar pair of custom- 
made shoes, when there’s plenty of 
sawdust to be had? IIcario probably 
packed the stole in one of his old shoe 
boxes, and then switched them by 
mistake.” 

“Perhaps you’re right,” admitted 
Billsworth. “Anyhow, I'll take a 
chance. I’d like to see that old darkey 
again.” 

“And I’m perfectly willing to renew 
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my acquaintance with the girl,” said 
Atherton, eagerly. He picked up his 
hat and was about to leave when the 
door bell rang. A moment later Bills- 
worth’s man brought up a telegram. 

“The boy’s waiting for an answer, 
sir.” he said. 

“Hold on a minute, Atherton,” said 
Billsworth. He tore off the envelope, 
and after a quick perusal, passed the 
enclosure to his friend. It read: 

“Miss Henrietta Ortheval requests 
the pleasure of Messrs. Billsworth’s 
and Atherton’s presence at dinner, 7 
p. m., to-morrow. Miss Ortheval hopes, 
in this manner, to explain certain mat- 
ters which may now seem extraordi- 
nary. R.S. V. P.” 

The friends surprised each other in 
frank amazement. Then, in accord 
with a mutual though silent agreement, 
Billsworth seated himself at the desk, 
wrote, smiling grimly: 

“Messrs. Atherton and Billsworth, in 
convention assembled, accept, here- 
with, Miss Henrietta Ortheval’s invita- 
tion to dine and receive certain much- 
desired explanations.” 


“Give that to the boy,” he said. 


II. 


When Billsworth and Atherton again 
climbed the steps of No. 443, Western 
Place, the house was brilliantly illumi- 
nated. Lights showed through every 
window, for the shades were but par- 
tially drawn. An immaculately uni- 
formed “Buttons,” small and rosy- 
cheeked, admitted them in lieu of the 
enormous negro. The parlor, into 
into which they were ushered, was sub- 
tly transformed. Flowers stood in sev- 
eral tall vases. The furniture had 
been dusted and repolished. The wire 
form was gone. Several late maga- 
zines, still uncut, and a number of new 
books were lying upon a center table. 

“Good evening, gentlemen.” 

They wheeled, startled by the unex- 
pected greeting, to behold their 
hostess. In her they noted the same 
indefinable change which the parlor 
had undergone. Instead of the sombre 
black of the previous night, Miss Orth- 
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eval wore a modish evening gown of 
shimmering blue satin. Her hair, 
elaborately and stylishly coiffured, was 
decked with a white rose. The sling 
had been discarded and long white 
modish gloves covered hands and fore- 
arms. ; 

She seemed younger, more ap- 
proachably modern and intimate in her 
charm than before. Billsworth and 
Atherton stared at her in surprise and 
unconscious admiration. 

“Dinner is ready,” she announced, 
without further parley. ‘Permit me to 
conduct you.” She offered an arm to 
each. Bewildered, but eager, with their 
hostess between them, they sauntered 
slowly down the hallway to a bril- 
liantly lighted dining room. Within, 
they were presented to a younger wo- 
man introduced as her sister. She was 
quite pretty, though of less positive 
character than the hostess. The table 
was set for five. 

“I expected another guest,” said 
Miss Ortheval, “but he may be de- 
layed. We will not wait. Be seated, 
gentlemen, please.” 

Then, for the first time, the men no- 
ticed that the table was round. Ather- 
ton’s place was at Miss Ortheval’s 
right. Next to him sat the younger 
woman, and, beside her, Billsworth. 
The place at the hostess’s left was 
vacant. 

The two guests looked vainly about 
for the old negro. The dinner, which 
was apparently being furnished by a 
caterer, was served by a good-looking 
young man who seemed rather above 
his class, intellectually. He wore a 
pair of the colored spectacles usual to 
men with weak eyes. Billsworth gave 
him one disappointed glance, and then 
turned to his hostess. 

; “What has become of your interest- 
ing old butler, if the question is not 
impertinent ?” he asked. 

Miss Ortheval exchanged a quick 
glance with her sister. ‘“Oh, IIcaria,” 
she said, with a certain constraint. “He 
has left us for a little time.” 

“I am sorry,” returned Billsworth. 
“I had hoped to see him again— That 
is,” he added, as Miss Ortheval red- 


dened, “entirely aside from our little 
business transaction.” 

Miss Ortheval motioned to the 
waiter to withdraw. When he had gone 
she turned to Billsworth. “There is no 
use beating about the bush,” she said; 
“T must tell you that Ilcario has dis- 
appeared.” 

“With the stole?” Billsworth blurt- 
ed, impulsively. 

“Yes,” replied the hostess, with a 
smile, in which there was a touch of 
disdain. “But that can easily be 
righted. I shall hand you, before you 
leave, the—consideration involved. 
But I trust that Ilcario will return be- 
fore we have finished our meal.” 

“Then it is for him we are waiting,” 
cried Atherton, excitedly. “He is not 
a negro at all_——” 

Miss Ortheval laughed outright. 
“Oh, dear, yes,” she answered. “Il- 
cario’s color is perfectly genuine. He 
is, I fancy, looking for our tardy one, 
who——” 

“Wait,” spoke the younger Miss Or- 
theval, quickly. “Let me explain this 
muddle—since it is all on my account. 
The missing guest is my fiance—and 
Miss Ortheval’s brother. We are step- 
sisters, though I have taken the same 
name.” 

“Norah!” interrupted Miss Ortheval, 
quickly. 

“T don’t care,” protested the younger 
woman. “I am tired of this eternal 
mystery. What can these gentlemen 
think of us? That we are thieves? or 
swindlers? I can’t bear it any longer. 
They have been drawn into this thing 
inadvertently—through IIcario’s mis- 
take and our own. I am going to tell 
them. There is nothing wrong about it. 
Your false pride, Henrietta, will only 
lead to more trouble. [Ilcario is inex- 
plicably absent—Norton may not come 
at all. It is much better to tell the 
truth.” 

“Very well,” said Miss Ortheval, 
quietly. “Perhaps you are right. I 
beg your pardon, gentlemen. My sis- 
ter will tell you—what she sees fit.” 

Atherton made a slight gesture of 
protest. “I want to assure you, ladies,” 
he said gallantly, “that neither of us 
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wishes to force a confidence on the 
strength of last night’s occurrence.” 
He turned to the elder woman with un- 
conventional friendliness. ‘Of course 
we are, naturally, curious,” he contin- 
ued frankly. “But it is only in the 
hope that we may be of some service 
that I wish to hear a family secret.” 
He looked at Billsworth, who nodded 
his corroboration. 

“T thank you,” said Miss Ortheval. 
“And I am convinced now that Norah 
is right. Proceed, my dear.” 

The younger woman did not speak 
at once. She glanced from one to the 
other of the men, and finally fixed her 
eyes upon Billsworth. 

“Norton Ortheval and I became en- 
gaged some years ago, in violent op- 
position to my mother’s wish,” she be- 
gan. “My mother hated and feared 
Norton. She was a woman of unac- 
countable prejudices and strong pas- 
sions. At times, I think, she was in- 
sane. Her affection for me was her 


one tender sentiment, after the death 
of my father, which embittered her 


whole life. She married Mr. Ortheval 
because she supposed him to be rich, 
and thought, thus, to provide for my 
future. 


“For herself she cared little, and . 


when she found that her second hus- 
band was only moderately well-to-do, 
she felt a sense of personal injury, and 
included the father in her hatred of 
the son. At one time I believed she 
had poisoned my step-father, but in 
this I was wrong. She took advantage 
of his sudden death, however, to sepa- 
trate me from my lover. 

“In some manner she contrived to 
persuade Norton that I had poisoned 
Mr. Ortheval because he opposed our 
marriage. Her own hatred she had al- 
ways concealed from Norton. In her 
youth she was a great actress, and she 
never forgot her art. She worked on 
Norton’s love for me to such an 
extent that he consented to disappear 
if she would conceal my alleged crime. 
She even induced him to give her a 
written confession of his own guilt— 
to protect me, in case I were suspected. 
Norton’s hat was found floating on the 
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lake. The boat in which he had gone 
sailing drifted ashore bottom up. I 
believed him drowned—and it was not 
until my mother’s death a year later 
that I found his false confession and 
suspected the truth. Afterwards I 
found a letter to my mother from Nor- 
ton, who was then in South America. 
It confirmed my suspicions. They had 
correspondeed in secret, apparently, 
for some time. 

“TI think my mother’s heart must 
have softéned toward him as_ she 
neared the end—possibly because of 
my grief, which, as she must have ob- 
served, did not abate with time. I 
believe that she held out some hope 
to Norton, for his last letter, which she 
must have forgotten to destroy, con- 
tained this passage: ‘I am coming to 
America. Do not try to reach me by 
mail; but, when all is well, advertise 
a sable stole at a price much below 
its value.’ 

“Why he hit upon this curious signal 
I do not know. My mother must have 
impressed upon him the need of cau- 
tion. The sable stole, which Mr. Bills- 
worth purchased, was Norton’s birth- 
day gift to me, shortly before his de- 
parture. We did not, of course, in- 
tend to sell it. Reminded by the ad- 
vertisement, I took it from the trunk 
yesterday morning and hung it in the 
parlor to air. We have had no visi- 
tors for a long time, and the sun en- 
ters through the bay-windows there 
longer than in any other room. 

“Ilcario was to have told all inquir- 
ers that the fur was already sold. It 
was through his blunder that you were 
drawn into this affair, and it was also 
through his remorse and unwillingness 
to part with the fur that he substituted 
the pair of shoes, regardless of con- 
sequences.” 

She paused. 

“Then the story of Ilcario’s owner- 
ship was merely a—subterfuge,” said 
Billsworth. 

The elder Miss Ortheval averted 
her eyes. “Yes,” she answered, “that 
was another of Ilcario’s misguided but 
well-meaning schemes. I adopted it, 
because I was temporarily unable to 
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think of a better way to extricate my- 
self from a sudden dilemma. I was 
suffering intensely from a burn on my 
hand. As soon as you were gone, I 
realized the absurdity of it all. But it 
was not until Ilcario proudly exhib- 
ited the stole he had ‘saved’ for me 
that I realized the serious conse- 
quences which might follow. So I 
called a messenger and sent you the 
extraordinary message which must 
have puzzled you even more than the 
discovery of Ilcario’s patent leathers.” 

“Yes,” said Billsworth, “we were 
completely mystified—and there are 
still a number of things I do not un- 
derstand. May I ask a few questions ?” 
he said, very respectfully to Miss 
Norah. 

“Certainly,” she replied, graciously. 
“I suppose you wonder why we are 
expecting Norton to-night?” 

“That is one thing,” said Billsworth. 
“Another is why IIlcario disobeyed in- 
structions and admitted us at all.” 

“He explained that he was agitated 
by your asking tor Mister Ortheval,” 
returned Norah. “Ilcario is in our con- 
fidence to a limited extent only. I 
could not, of course, tell him of my 
mother’s perfidy, although I believe he 
suspects it. So he still thinks that Nor- 
ton is in some danger from the law. He 
believed at first that you were detec- 
tives, come to arrest him. In his re- 
lief at learning that you came about 
the fur, he forgot to say it was sold. 
Ilcario is quite excitable. 

“Yesterday we received a note from 
Norton. It came in a typewritten en- 
velope, and was, apparently from a 
stranger, who said he would call at 
seven to-night and examine the fur. 
But it was signed N. O., and we recog- 
nized the writing at once. Why he has 
failed to arrive is as much of a mys- 
tery as  [Ilcario’s disappearance. 
Whether there is any connection be- 
tween the two events, I cannot——” 

She broke off her narrative with a 
gasp, and stared, suddenly, at the door 
opposite, which, presumably led to 
the kitchen. The others, turning, 
swiftly, beheld the waiter standing on 
the threshold. He had removed his 
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glasses, and his face seemed like an- 
other man’s. His eyes, luminous with 
pent-up feeling, were fixed on the 
younger Miss Ortheval. 

“Norah!” he said, and he took a 
step forward, “Norah!” 

The younger Miss Ortheval gave a 
little cry and sprang to her feet. For 
a moment she stood irresolute, seem- 
ingly dazed with surprise. Then the 
waiter held out his arms, and the girl 
flung herself into them, sobbing hys- 
terically. 

Miss Henrietta, too, had arisen. 
“Why, it’s Norton,” she said, in-amaze- 
ment. “It’s Norton—and we didn’t 
know him!” 

Billsworth and Atherton sat, silent 
and uncomfortable, until the lovers at 
length emerged from their oblivion. 
Then the elder woman called to them 
softly. There were tears in her eyes as 
she led them forward and presented 
the newcomer to her guests. 

“TI can hardly believe it to be you,” 
she said to the erstwhile  servitor. 
“How funny you look with a beard, 
and—what have you done to your 
hair?” 

“Dyed it,” said Norton Ortheval. 
“You see, I was still afraid. I bribed 
the man who came from the caterer 
and took his place. Ilcario arranged it 
for me. And I listened at the door 
until I could stand it no longer—even 
with these gentlemen here.” 

“But where is Ilcario?” asked Miss 
Henrietta, still puzzled. 

Norton opened a window and gave 
a low, whistled signal. It was re- 
peated softly from somewhere without 
and soon stealthy footfalls were heard 
on the gravel path of the garden below. 

“You may come in, now, IIcario,” 
said the young man. “There is no 
further need of keeping watch below.” 

Soon the huge negro appeared 
through the door at which Norton had 
previously entered. At sight of Bills- 
worth he started, guiltily, and hung 
his head. 

“It’s alright, Ilcario,” said Bills- 
worth, quickly. “Everything has been 
explained.” 

Without a word, the negro quitted 
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the room. In a moment he returned 
with a box, the counterpart of that 
which Billsworth had carried home the 
evening before. 

“I was bringing it to you this morn- 
ing, sir,” he said apologetically, “when 
I met Mr. Norton. I was going to tell 
you I had made a mistake. You will 
pardon an old fool’s blunder, won’t 
you, Mr. Billsworth, sir?” 

“Certainly, Ilcario,” said Billsworth, 
heartily. He took the proffered pack- 
age and extended it to Miss Nora. 
“Will you accept it as an—er—wed- 
ding present?” he asked, with a bow 
and a challenging smile. 

The younger Miss Ortheval flushed. 
“Oh, that wouldn’t be right,” she ex- 


postulated. “You bought it for— 
someone, didn’t you P” 

“I bought it to restore my faith in 
romance,” Billsworth answered. He 
explained his remark, while the others 
listened in surprised interest. 

“And now,” said Atherton, “TI insist 
upon having my share of privilege by 
paying this bet myself, and inviting 
you all to an engagement dinner.” He 
leaned toward Miss Henrietta. “You 
will come, won’t you?” he asked, look- 
ing into her eyes, half-pleadingly, 
half-compellingly. 

Into the elder Miss Ortheval’s 
cheeks there crept a faint flush. 

“Yes,” she returned, with a certain 
tremulous shyness. 





TWILIGHT 


BY GEORGE LAWRENCE ANDREWS 


Across the fields of rose-flushed hue 
Stretch purple shadows soft and dim, 

And sweet peace fills the land anew 
Unto the far horizon’s rim. 


The shadows darker grow and long, 
The soft, wine-tinted evening glows, 
While swells a wealth of magic song 
From where tall poplars stand in rows. 


A mystic loveliness prevails 
O’er all things in a wondrous way, 
And into dream-eyed beauty pales 
The last bright tints of fading day. 


And sudden from the copses near 
Frail, lovely visions wander out— 
And I know in this hour so dear 
That nymphs and fauns are all about. 


The dim fields now are wondrous fair, 
The dreamy music is divine, 

And I with creatures of the air 
Have tasted of the gods’ own wine. 
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CHARMION 


BY ANNA L. MARTIN 


other photograph. 
.“‘That is Charmion,” he an- 
swered in a changed voice. 

“The Egyptian ?”I queried. 

“The Egyptian,” he affirmed softly. 

With unconcealed curiosity, I ex- 
amined the picture. The dark beauty 
of Charmion was undeniable. It flashed 
out even from the pasteboard with 
something like mobility. The unusual 
personality of the subject had over- 
come that flat, neutral quality of the 
photograph by which only one expres- 
sion, one phase, is depicted—had 
made it a work of art. Though the 
eyes were smiling, yet the mood be- 
hind them was variant. They could be 
tender, mocking, cruel. 

“You,” began Truesdale, with un- 
controllable agitation, “you who have 
never known the love of Charmion, 
who have never been enraptured by the 
music of her voice, who have never 
held her palpitating form, can have no 
conception of the anguish that is mine, 
now that she is lost to me. I fear, for- 
ever.” With a look of unutterable 
adoration, he pressed his lips to the 
picture and replaced it in his pocket, 
for it had no place among the others 
at which we had been looking. 

“Duty,” Truesdale continued, speak- 
ing more to himself than to me, 
“called me from Charmion’s side. Be- 
fore I went we sought tor some endur- 
ing object by which to pledge our love. 
We stood before the tomb of Cheops, 
but that mountainous mausoleum 
seemed too frail a thing; we turned 
toward the broad, green Nile, but its 
dark, inconstant bosom warned us of 
its capriciousness; we looked to the 
desert, but the suffering, the death 


ND WHO is this?” I asked, 
A as Truesdale handed me an- 


within its heart, kept us dumb. Then 
Charmion swore by Osiris and I swore 
by my God. It was at this moment, 
Gilfred, that something fluttered down 
and fell at our feet. It was a gray 
eagle’s feather. We looked to the sky 
where the great bird was soaring. ‘He 
is not stricken,’ cried Charmion; ‘it is 
propitious. Keep the barbed talisman. 
We will give it a tongue; it shall mean 
‘Come,’ and at any time in the future 
that you send it to me I will obey the 
mandate. I swear it by the sacred 
ibis.’ ” 

As Truesdale said this, he fell to 
weeping. He unfolded a piece of 
white velvet which he had taken from 
his pocket. 

“Here,” he said, “is the feather, but 
where is Charmion? For a year I 
have searched the world for her. That 
she is alive I am certain, for I had 
known it had she died. I am equally 
certain that she is not in Egypt, and I 
have come back here hoping I might 
find her. I am not fit for society, Gil- 
fred; my old pleasures would be intol- 
erable to me now; but you attend the 
opera, the theatre, the salon. Look for 
her there. Find her for me, or I will 
go mad.” 

It would have been impossible, in- 
human, to have refused to aid my un- 
happy friend, but I was troubled with 
a grave misgiving. I had seen the face 
of Charmion somewhere, and I feared 
that if Truesdale found her it would 
be but to lose her irrevocably. 

Truesdale immured himself in his 
apartments in a perfect abandon to 
grief. The onus of the search was left 
tome. I alone was admitted to his se- 
clusion, but as his conversation was 
always on the subject of his wretched- 
ness, my presence was no relief to him. 
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Each day I rendered him an account 
of my rounds to public places, and of 
the failure of my quest. Induced by 
his importunities, I would sometimes 
visit several theatres of an evening. 
Truesdale’s health failed visibly under 
these disappointments. I began to fear 
for his reason, and my heart was filled 
with bitterness toward the Circe who 
had thus cruelly transformed the most 
engaging, the most debonair of my 
friends. 

It was in sheer pity of Truesdale 
that I one day tried to reason with him 
about his passion. Impossible task! 
What man was ever argued out of 
love? At first, Truesdale denounced 
my stupid interference, and then, as I 
was persistent, he favored me with 
cold, silent attention. When I had 
finished, I felt that there was a breach 
between us. The next day when I 
called he was not at home. Nor did I 


see him again for several weeks, and 
then fortuitously. This time it was I 
who would have avoided him. He read 
my intention instantly, and suspected 


its motive. He stepped in my way, 
and looked me questioningly in the 
face. ‘You have found her?” 

There was no alternative. “Yes,” I 
said. He leaned heavily on my arm 
as we walked away together, but 
neither of us spoke again until we 
reached his rooms. Then, sinking into 
a chair, he asked in a voice shaking 
with emotion: “Tell me.” As I talked 
he buried his face in his hands. 

Of all the faces at the opera there 
was none handsomer, none happier, 
than Charmion’s. Her box was the 
cynosure of all eyes; here, of a surety, 
was “Helen’s beauty in a brow of 
Egypt.” Clothed in the barbaric splen- 
dor of her jewels and embroideries, 
she looked a pagan demi-goddess who 
had audaciously condescended to 
frolic with mortals, to submit to their 
environment, and to engage in their 
amusements. It was in keeping with 
this role that she permitted the scion 
of the aristocratic house of Trivola to 
dance attendance on her. 

At the first recess of the opera, a 
gray-haired lady of dignified bearing 
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arose in her box, which was directly 
opposite Charmion’s. Her sables were 
hastily wrapped about her, and she 
left the house. The friend at my side 
whispered: “She is Trivola’s mother. 
It is always thus when he is here with 
Charmion.” I looked at the flushed, 
infatuated face of Trivola, and won- 
dered that he was the son of so proud 
a mother. 

“Charmion came out of Egypt with 
Trivola more than a year ago,” said 
my friend. 

“Chattel ?” I asked. 

“Ah,” he answered, “that is not 
known, but it is supposed so, though 
Trivola has none of the airs of pro- 
prietorship.” 

“T should like to meet her,” I said 
with sudden determination. “Can it 
be arranged ?” 

“Easily,” my friend answered. “Tri- 
vola has left her box; we will meet him 
in the foyer; he will present you.” 

I had gotten thus far in the recital to 
Truesdale when I hesitated. “Go on,” 
he said in a hoarse voice, without look- 
ing up from his hands. But I did not 
know how to proceed. From _ this 
point he would have to question me. 

“Did you meet her?” he asked, rais- 
ing to me a haggard face. 

“Yes,” I answered. 

“Did you mention me?” he inquired 
fearfully. I nodded, and then he cried 
as though it were a thing scarcely be- 
lievable: 

“Oh, Gilfred! Had she forgotten?” 

I determined to rescue him from this 
infatuation. “She presently remem- 
bered,” I replied, “and when she did 
she spoke of you as ‘that boy?’” 

“Ts that all you have to tell me?” he 
asked me, with a calmness born of 
despair. 

“She dotes on Trivola,” I replied. 
“That is all.” 

Truesdale sank into a reverie which 
lasted for hours. For many days a 
brooding melancholy possessed his 
soul. 

Finally he said to me: 

“TI must see her. She has a subtle 
power over me; she has made a play- 
thing of my heart. She had not for- 
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gotten me as you supposed. She knew 
that I would search unceasingly for 
her, and, that I might not fail, she thus 
wantonly flaunts herself in public. Her 
mind dominates mine. I cannot banish 
her from my memory; she commands 
me to adore. If I see her, as you have 
seen her, exercising her wiles on the 
unfortunate, though happy, Trivola, 
her faithlessness will sicken on my 
heart, and I will mourn the dear idea 
with which I have deluded myself, but 
Charmion never.” 

We went to the opera. Charmion 
was there. Her black eyes flashed 
over the audience. Was she looking 
for any one? Truesdale and I stood 
in the rear of the auditorium, and there 
her gaze rested for a moment. 

“She sees us,” he cried, in a low, 
agitated voice, and fell to trembling. 

“Impossible,” I objected; “she could 
not single us out with so cursory a 
glance.” She did not look our way 
again. 

For several evenings I accompanied 
Truesdale to the opera. Charmion was 
always there. As soon as Truesdale 
appeared, and took up his station near 
the foyer, she turned her shapely head 
and darted a bright glance in his direc- 
tion. That was all; she never looked a 
second time, but that look was not ac- 
cidental. It was a moment stolen from 
Trivola; perhaps Charmion might be 
induced to become more generous. The 
gloom which depressed Truesdale was 
increased by these experiences at the 
opera. 

One night, as he stood dejectedly 
watching Charmion, I decided to try 
heroic measures with him. “Let us visit 
her box,” I suggested. 

To my astonishment, he turned 
fiercely on me: “I have some self-re- 
spect left,” he cried. “I shall come 
here no more.” 

The next day Truesdale informed 
me of his intention to travel. He 
would be gone for an indefinite period 
—a year or six months: he could not 
say how long, but he would start at 
once. “To see her was the wrong 
way,” he confided in me. “I must sum- 
mon to my aid all the firmness I pos- 
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sess, and as a matter of principle ban- 
ish her from my thoughts, from my 
heart, forever.” 

I applauded his resolution, and when 
he left I read on his pale face the first 
traces of a great conflict. 

A fortnight later, curious to know 
whether or not Charmion was aware 
of Truesdale’s absence, I visited her 
box at the opera. She was unchanged, 
untroubled. How graciously she re- 
ceived the homage of admiring eyes! 
Truesdale’s name did not pass her 
lips. Trivola left her side for a few 
moments, and in that interval a mes- 
senger appeared and handed her a 
note. Her twinkling fingers opened 
the missive joyously, and I became 
horror-stricken when I saw that it con- 
tained a gray eagle’s feather and a 
card on which was written an address. 
Charmion’s eyes became brighter and 
her voice deepened; otherwise she be- 
trayed no emotion. She arose. Tri- 
vola returned. She gave him some 
laughing excuse for leaving so early 
and alone. He was wretched. 

I escorted her to her carriage, at the 
door of which she boldly handed me 
the card she had received, and to the 
driver I read for her the address of 
Truesdale’s apartments. 

Many months passed. Charmion 
continued to dazzle before the public, 
but Truesdale was seen no more in his 
accustomed haunts. I concluded that 
he had continued his interrupted trav- 
els, but in this I was wrong, for one 
rainy, bleak night I was accosted by 
him most unexpectedly. He was ter- 
ribly changed. 

“Truesdale,” I exclaimed; “when did 
you return?” 

“A long time past,” he answered, in 
a voice that was not familiar to me. 

“Have you given up your travels?” 
T asked. 

“IT have given up everything,” he 
said, with a bitter smile. “Let us walk 
a little,” he continued, slipping his 
arm through mine. “Walking is capi- 
tal exercise, though it does not divert 
the mind. Nothing does that!” There 
was a note of hopelessness in his voice. 

“Do not despair,” I began, but the 
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misery in his face checked me. 
“Despair?” he cried. “I am past 
despair. A fungus is fastened on my 
soul; and Charmion—she is no longer 
beautiful to me, Gilfred, but she is in- 
dispensable. She personifies Vice, and 
one may meet her as well in Calcutta 
as in Paris; may yield his liberty to her 
as well on a lone, storm-beaten moun- 
tain peak as amidst the luxurious se- 
ductions of the abodes of pleasure. 
She breathes upon the unwary con- 
science and it sleeps. But the awak- 
ening comes, and then the victim 
sometimes shoots himself immediately, 
like poor Trivola, or he may pass 
through that stage of wretchedness in- 
to one more pitiable, though less poig- 
nant. The man who, under grievous 
temptation, repels the promptings of 
an exalted moral understanding and 
deliberately springs from that heaven- 
erected eminence into the foul mire be- 
neath, will sink deeper, and more diffi- 
cult will be his extrication than he 
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who, having spent his life sitting on 
the slippery bank, slides easily into 
the filthy pool in which his feet have 
always been accustomed to paddle.” 

I wanted to take issue with him. His 
idea irritated me. But Truesdale had 
become self-absorbed. We were walk- 
ing toward the river, and his eyes 
looked strangely bright as he watched 
the restless reflection of the distant 
lights upon its glassy surface. 

“And the feather,” I asked ironi- 
cally. “Does that typify anything?” 

“That was the crucial point,” he re- 
plied, with surprising composure. “To 
yield it of my own volition was the 
resignation of my Will.” 

And there I left him, standing in the 
rain, under the depressing influence 
of the weather and his own thoughts, 
while I hurried to the opera and took 
the station he had so often occupied 
near the foyer, and waited, even as 
he had waited, for a bright glance 
from the eyes of Charmion. 





WILD POPPIES 


BY LUCIEN M. LEWIS 


O you smiling, yellow faces, 
Blooming in such desert places, 
I keep wondering all the while 
At the beauty of your smile. 
Do you love the far-off hills, 
And the murmur of the rills? 
Did you choose this lonely spot, 
Rather than some garden -plot ? 
If you’d only bloom in view 
Loving hands would care for you; 
In their dainty finger-tips, 

You could kiss two rosy lips. 
Can you tell the artists, too, 
How the Master painted you? 
Is the secret of your dyes 

Hid in far-off, alien skies? 

And your perfume—as you grew, 
How was it distilled for you? 
O you smiling, yellow faces, 
Blooming in such desert places, 
I keep wondering all the while 
At the beauty of your smile. 
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BY NOIRAM ECARG 


following correspondence be- 

tween Miss Margaret Morri- 
son, visitor in San Diego, Cal., and 
Mr. Richard Garretson, civil engineer, 
engaged in railroad construction in 
Baja California: 


HIS LITTLE story of fact 
and fancy is best told by the 


Camp No. 4, Matanuco Canyon, B. C. 
Mex., 1-12-10. ° 
My dear Margaret: 


It is almost a week since I arrived 
at the “scene of my labors,” and am 
just beginning to become accustomed 
once more to rough and ready camp 
life, after the winter in town, which 
you helped to make so enjoyable. 

Need I describe my eventful jour- 
ney over the little old San Diego 
Southern Railway, with its usual 
crowd of tourists, eager to visit “Old 
Mexico?” I had to wait an hour at 
Tiajuana for the company team to 
take me the remaining fifteen miles to 
the “Front,” and it was an hour of 
amusement to me to watch those tour- 
ists flock around the monument on the 
boundary line to have their pictures 
taken. Then they would rush into the 
various vehicles to be taken the half 
mile into the town, where they would 
storm the curio stores to secure Mexi- 
can blankets and pottery as souvenirs 
of their trip, each being allowed to 
bring back one dollar’s worth of goods 
free of duty. What a scramble they 
made securing and writing postals to 
their friends in the U. S. A. I have 
heard that seventy-five per cent of the 
people visiting San Diego, “take in 
Tiajuana, and I believe it. 

It was almost with regret that I 


climbed into the waiting buckboard 
and turned my face away from that 
last sign of civilization, and after a 
tiresome drive through what seemed 
to me to be desolate and almost bar- 

ren country, we arrived at “camp.” 
There are six of us at this point; our 
camp is located on the edge of the 
canyon and the Tiajuana River (it is a 
river only part of the year) is within 
a hundred feet of us. There will be 
water in it for some months to come, 
and in it (on Sundays) we will wash 
our clothes and swim, if that is possi- 
ble in a pool eight by ten feet, which 

we have made by building a dam. 
Of course. we will be very busy 
for some time to come; our work con- 
sists of staking out and checking the 
work for the grading contractors, who 
follow close behind us; then later on 
will come the bridge and tunnel work, 
there being two of each within a mile; 
the bridges are to be steel viaducts on 
concrete piers, and no doubt will keep 
us busy. Naturally, in these first days, 
everything seems so strange and new, 
and the stillness at night is really 
startling, but no doubt before long the 
monotony of it all will be very appar- 
ent, and I can assure you any news of 
the outside world that you may be 
kind enough to send me will be greatly 
appreciated. Already I can see what 
a great event each day the arrival of 
the carrier from headquarters camp is. 

Sincerely, 
Dick GARRETSON. 


P. S.—Address is Care of Const. 
Engrs. Camp No. 4, Tiajuana, B. C. 
Mex. (That is the nearest Post-office) 
—or the Chief Engr’s Office will send 
mail down on the “Work Train.” 
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San Diego, Cal., Jan. 25, 1910. 
Dear Friend Dick: 


Your interesting letter arrived quite 
a few days ago, and was glad to hear 
that your trip was so enjoyable. There 
is little news to tell you. 

We have been having such beautiful 
weather, especially for this time of 
year (but they tell me that it is not 
unusual here). I cannot compel my- 
self to stay indoors any more than 
necessary. Often of.an evening I go 
out on the upper veranda to watch the 
sunset; the brush of an artist is not 
capable of doing justice to its glories, 
and so I will not attempt to paint the 
picture in words. To you I suppose 
it does not seem so wonderful, as you 
have been here a number of years, but 
to me, this being my first winter in the 
South, and having lived so long in the 
cold, colorless North—well, it just de- 
fies description. 

Have been down town all afternoon 
shopping, and in all that time accom- 


plished nothing. Isn’t it odd how much 
time a woman can spend “shonping.” 
Sometimes I think it is just an excuse, 
after all, to get as nearly as possible 
into the real hustle and bustle of down 
town life, which means so much to a 


man. Then, too. it is a lot of fun 
watching the people. Saturday. is such 
a busy day here. 

How I laugh, now, at the picture I 
had of San Diego before coming here. 
You know I had a very different idea 
of what this place would be like. I 
thought it would be a sleepy, quiet, 
Spanish town, with shady, tree-lined 
streets; big, rambling, moss-grown 
old homes, with wide verandas, on 
which the older members of the fam- 
ilies would sit and peacefully dream 
away the warm afternoons, and that 
most of the “best families” would 
show a strain of the Spanish blood; in 
fact, that this would be just the “Land 
of Manana.” Oh, what a mistaken 
idea I had, for I find that this is just 
a typical California town, with all the 
“get there” of the West, intermingled 
with just enough of the real poetry of 
the South to make it charming. 
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But you are in real Old Mexico, with 
such interesting work to take your at- 
tention. What a change camp life will 
be for awhile. I hope it will not prove 
so fascinating that you will not care 
to come to “Town” sometimes, and 
when you do, do not forget that a wel- 
come always awaits you at 1323 Pt. 
Loma avenue. 

Sincerely, 


MOoLLy GARRETSON. 


Camp No. 4, Matanuco Canyon, B. C., 
Mex., 2-6-10. 
Dear Margaret: 

This is the big day of rest. I have 
just had a swim in “our pool,” per- 
formed the weekly laundry stunt, and 
while the clothes are drying on the 
bushes, am going to lose myself for a 
while in thoughts of civilization by 
writing to you. 

Things are beginning to hum out 
here, and there is so much to do in get- 
ting started. Am now thoroughly at 
home with this life—don’t mind a bit 
getting my finger nails full of sand 
every time I put my hands into my 
pockets. Joking aside, it seems the 
only thing; we are on the go every 
minute of the day, and by night our 
dinner, and, by the way, no dainty 
one, either, served by a most fetching 
Chinese, eaten in company with some 
fifty laborers (you know, we board 
with the contractors), who, I believe, 
represent almost every nation on the 
globe, although, of course, the Mexi- 
cans predominate, a pipe by the camp 
fire, and then to bed. Gee, but that 
narrow cot looks good, and sleep! say, 
it seems like before I am sound asleep 
it is six o’clock again, and another day. 
Sounds exciting, don’t it? 

One of these days we will really 
have a railroad built through here; this 
week we have been staking out the 
West Portal for Tunnel No. 1, and fig- 
uring on the concrete piers and abut- 
ments for the river and canyon cross- 
ings. 

This afternoon we are going to take 
a hike of ten miles to Construction En- 
gineer’s Camp No. 3, to see their work. 
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Do you know, some effects of our for- 
mer training are felt even out here, for 
we have our “sets,” so to speak, and 
each fellow believes his territory is the 
most important. However, we do en- 
joy seeing the fellows, and we expect 
to have some music, canned, of course, 
as most of our luxuries here are. Camp 
No. 3 has a graphophone. That’s 
where they have one on us, but they 
are Headquarter’s Camp, you know. 
Each Sunday, two of the boys are 
allowed to go to town. My time’s com- 
ing soon. Can’t you guess when I get 
in how quickly I’ll take the route lead- 
ing to 1323 Pt. Loma avenue? 
Sincerely, 
Dick. 


San Diego, Cal., Feb. 13, 1910. 
Friend Dick: 


I enjoyed your last letter very much, 
but I am afraid has aroused in me a 
desire to get out of doors, too, for the 
house this morning seemed like a 
prison; everything seemed to say to 


me, “Come out,” and I could not re- 
sist the temptation. I wonder if this 
is the secret of the fascination that 
camp life has for you? So I am going 
out to Mission Cliff Park to answer 
your letter. 

I am sure that I will never grow 
tired of the surprise that the unsus- 
pected beauty of this little gem of a 
park springs upon its visitors. 

Every time I go out there, it seems 
different, that there is something there 
that I did not see before, but after all, 
I suppose that is natural, for are two 
sunsets ever alike? No, of course not, 
for the Master Artist never duplicates. 

As one goes out on the trolley car 
and the level stretches of quiet streets 
(the grades are so gradual as to be un- 
noticed), with their cozy little vine- 
covered homes, are unrolled to your 
view, it seems as if Nature had at last 
outdone herself in her effort to create 
a level mesa. At the end of the car- 
line lies this beautiful garden, small 
but perfect. I shall never forget my 
amazement when, after strolling a 
short distance through an_ intricate 
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labyrinth of flowers, I found myself 
on the edge of a steep cliff overlooking 
that most wonderful scene, Mission 
Valley. It does not seem strange to 
me that those good old padres chose 
this spot to erect their first Mission. 
As I sit spellbound, gazing over the 
solemnity of it, a sort of awe comes 
over me, and all troubled thoughts of 
an outside world of care and strife 
fade away, and peace comes instead— 
a peace that only that narrow width of 
shimmering green valley can bring, as 
it stretches out mile after mile, faith- 
fully guarded on each side by the rug- 
ged, beetling cliffs, which again form 
themselves into the table-land which 
runs out to meet the distant mountains, 
while the deep canyons only occa- 
sionally break into their severity, jew- 
eling their walls like mysterious ame- 
thysts and brightening the gray-green 
of the willows that fringe the banks of 
the San Diego River and strive to 
cover the shining white sands of its 
great bed, left bare where the stream 
sacrifices itself in its effort to give up 
its life to keep green the waving fields. 
What an ideal setting for the little 
white steepled church, which to me 
seems but the altar of one of God’s 
grandest temples. 

Usually, as one’s eyes travel down 
the valley, the scene is cut off by the 
soft, gray fog which hangs like a 
great drop-curtain over the entrance to 
the valley, but to-day this curtain is 
raised, and in the distance can be seen 
the shimmer of the broad expanse of 
Old Ocean, which under this Southern 
sun, flashes like a great diamond and 
reminds one of a powerful searchlight 
pointing out the gateway to a sacred 
tabernacle. If this is but the entrance, 
what, you ask, should be its terminus? 
Even on the clearest day, human eye 
is not strong enough to see, from where 
I sit, the casket, as it were, in which 
Nature terminates her work, but it is a 
fitting surrounding for the Mission de 
Alcalde, now a grievous ruin, and the 
last evidence of the magnificent cour- 
age and hope of those grand old 
priests. 

And now, after all, my purpose is 
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defeated. I came out here to write 
you of the trivial affairs and simple 
gossips which I believed interesting, 
but they seem to have faded into such 
insignificance as to be unworthy of the 
effort, and I shall let them wait until 
I go back into the tracks of civiliza- 
tion, where perhaps the accomplish- 
ments of mere man may again become 
paramount. 
Sincerely, 
MARGARET. 


Matanuco Canyon, Feb. 20, 1910. 
Dear Margaret: 


Your delightful letter of the 13th 
was received just yesterday, having 
been taken by mistake to Camp No. 5, 
and I had begun to think you had for- 
gotten your friends in “Barbarous 
Mexico.” Of course, I need not tell 
you how much I enjoyed that letter, 
and I hope some day soon I may have 
the pleasure of watching a sunset with 
you out at Mission Cliff Park, where 
I am sure I will find all the beauties 
you so charmingly describe. 


Again our Day of Rest is here. This 
morning we did a little work putting in 
a few stakes in the East Portal of 


Tunnel No. 2. Having been lucky 
enough to have had a bath in “our 
swimming” hole yesterday, I washed 
clothes the remainder of the morning, 
and there is still more to be done, a 
few buttons to be sewed on, etc., but 
it is cloudy enough to keep the clothes 
from drying, and of course I would 
rather be writing to you. These are 
a few of the things most people do not 
realize engineers in the field have to 
do, but there is that activity out here 
that appeals to me, that I enjoy the 
life more every day. One must be 
active physically or mentally all the 
time. If you don’t happen to be hik- 
ing over the hills, you must be think- 
ing what you would say, but not say- 
ing what you think. Sabe? 
Yesterday one of the contractors’ 
camps moved from Garcia to a point 
about a mile down the river from here, 
so last night “we all” went down to see 
the boys. This camp has a ’phone. Is 
it necessary to tell you what a treat 
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I think is in store for me, now that I 
may be able to have a little chat with 
you occasionally. 

Next Sunday will be my turn to 
come in to town, and so I am afraid the 
coming week will be very long, as I 
will be counting the days. If I remem- 
ber correctly, when in San Diego, I 
remarked that time passed rapidly, 
but the way these days “take the 
curves at full speed” is something 
fierce, and I am liable to be an old 
man ’most any day. However, I won’t 
kick if they will continue to fly till 
next Sunday, when I hope to see you. 

As ever, 
Dick. 


Matanuco Canyon, Feb. 28, 1910. 
Dear Molly: 


Since returning to camp, there has 
been sufficient work to make the last 
few days seem very short. 

The letter you wrote me last week 
has not yet arrived, and likely has 
been sent to some of the other carnps 
and lost, whereby I am very much the 
loser. 

Just now it is impossible to say 
when the big blast (of which I was 
telling you Sunday), will take place. 
The coyote-holes are not near comple- 
tion; neither is there any powder here, 
and it will take a few days to haul the 
necessary thirty-five tons. You know 
the kind of holes that coyotes dig in 
the hills? Because of the similarity, 
we call the little tunnels we put in the 
hills “coyote holes.” They are three 
or four feet high and not as wide, and 
run straight into the hill toward the 
center line of the railroad. In the cut 
we were speaking about, there are 
three such coyote holes, thirty-six, 
fifty and fifty-five feet respectively, in 
length. At their ends, side-drifts are 
cut, forming a “T,” the legs of the “T” 
being from twenty to thirty feet in 
length, which terminate in a “pocket.” 
Here is placed the powder (though 
sometimes a “pocket” is made at the 
intersection of side-drifts with the 
main drift), to which electric wires 
from a battery (about the size of a 
transit box), are attached. After suffi- 
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cient warning is given, the battery man 
‘way back on the hill makes the circuit 
—and with a big grunt she “lifts.” Be- 
lieve me, thirty-five tons of black pow- 
der is liable to “lift” some. If you 
should happen not to see it—but I am 
not allowing myself to think of such 
a thing. Again I say we surely are 
going to have a railroad through here 
some day. Contractor’s Camp No. 4 
has moved up beyond the canyon, and 
are making the dirt fly, and work is 
progressing rapidly on the tunnels. 

I guess this is about enough “shop 
talk.” I do not want to be a bore, but 
the work surely is interesting to the 
man on the ground. 

Already it is getting very warm 
here, and I am beginning to wish for 
the cool sea breeze that blows over 
San Diego. 

I hear the dinner bell, which out 
here seldom needs to be rung a second 
time, so will say, 

Adios, 
Dick. 


San Diego, March 4, 1910 
Dear Friend Dick: 


I am indeed sorry that you were dis- 
appointed in not receiving my last 
letter, but I suppose, considering the 
round-about way in which Mexican 
mail is carried, it is not to be wondered 
at that all letters do not reach their 
destination. However, I am sure that 
it was not a very great loss. 

And so you are having uncomfort- 
ably warm weather already. That 
seems incredible for February. We 
certainly are lucky here, for it is sim- 
ply delightful, and when I think of the 
bleak, dreary February and March 
weather of so many places, it really 
makes me more appreciative of the 
bright, sunshiny days for which San 
Diego is justly famous. Yesterday I 
enioyed the hospitality of one of the 
boating crews. We rowed over to 
Coronado, and enjoyed a dip in the 
ocean. Honestly, I am afraid my 
friends up North would be inclined to 
doubt my word if I told them that I 
enjoyed bathing in the ocean in the 
month of March! 
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I can’t tell you how interesting I 
found the description of the “big 
blast.” I enjoyed it so much that I 
think I would like to be an engineer, 
too; that is, if I could overcome my 
fear of snakes, bugs and things like 
that. Then, too, since I have come 
down here, am beginning to love the 
great out-of-doors so much, and am be- 
ginning at last to realize that the life 
of an Indian has some charm, after all. 
Think of that! But everything is so 
wonderful here, the deep blue of this 
beautiful bay, which I have heard tour- 
ists say rivals that of the noted Medit- 
erranean. Just think: all througi this 
winter I have slept out on the upper 
porch, and sometimes at night the sky 
is so clear and the stars are so bright 
and I can see the little twinkling lights 
of the boats at anchor in the bay so 
plainly, that I fight off sleep just to 
enjoy the beauty of it all a little longer 
—and I fancy that the sky is a garden 
and that I will gather a bouquet of the 
stars that seem so near. 

My mother’s visit with me is about 


over, and she has been trying to per- 
suade me to accompany her North, but 
the fascination of the “Sunny South” 
is too strong, and so I am going to stay 
here a few months longer. 

Sincerely, 


MOLLIE. 


Matanuco Canyon, B. C. Mex., March 
8, 1910, “Monday Morning.” 


Molly, dear: 


This is my “Sunday letter,” a day 
late, and this is the reason: Yesterday, 
Sunday, I took a long walk (wouldn’t 
you think I get enough of that during 
the week? But when I want to think, 
I like “to commune with Nature.”) So 
I started at 6:30 in the morning, and 
got as far as Table Mountain, which, 
on a clear day, you can see trom San 
Diego. Sometimes I followed the 
roads, through little valleys, past 
peaceful, sleepy haciendas. Then 
cross-country over a ridge or two, get- 
ting some fine views. Got back to 
camp, and after eating an orange and 
an apple, and resting a little felt quite 
fit, but would not care to do it again 
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soon. Most of the boys had gone to 
town, so camp was deserted, and after 
attending to a few necessary duties, I 
found it was supper time, and that I 
had not written to you. After that 
meal I sat by the camp fire until bed- 
time. A pleasant fire on a damp, cloudy 
night is an incubator for many pleas- 
ant thoughts, which, needless to say, 
were of you, and they were so very 
pleasant that I could not make the ef- 
fort to get up, light the lamp and write 
you my usual Sunday letter. Believe 
me, as soon as I can get the chance to 
see you, am hoping to tell you of some 
of the things I spent the evening think- 
ing of. May I? 

On account of it being the first of 
the month, we have been very busy 
working on our monthly estimates, re- 
ports, etc., and I assure you we have 
about all we can take care of checking 
those elusive cubic yards, and what do 
you think: was obliged to get up be- 
fore five o’clock this morning on ac- 
count of those “coyote holes,” which 
were to be set off. We had to lower 


our tents and cover everything up. 
Those 1,287 kegs of powder (a little 
over sixteen tons) certainly did the 
work. One of the boys of our party 
was with me, almost directly across the 
canyon, and it was a fine sight to see 
those great rocks rise in the air amid 


a cloud of dust. Several came our 
way, so we were glad to have a boulder 
to shield us, as we watched some good 
sized ones fly over our heads. We took 
some pictures, which I will send you, 
should they turn out all right. 

The heat has been intense during 
the week: just to move around starts 
the perspiration. Must be catching the 
“Mexican Fever,” as my clothes are 
unwashed and the mending not done. 
Am mighty glad there are enough 
things to go round, so as to be able to 
put off the weekly laundry stunt. But 
nothing is so bad that it might not be 
worse, is a slogan that I swear by, 
and thank goodness, March 12th is the 
day Icome to town. May I spend that 
Sunday with you? 

The messenger is waiting to take 
the mail on to the next camp, so I must 


close, and may mental telepathy make 
clear to you the thoughts and hopes I 
can’t express. 
Adios, 
DIck. 


The letters that crossed each other 
in the mail.—‘“ His.” 


Matanuco Canyon, B. C. Mex., March 
13, 1910. 
My Molly-O: 

I can hardly realize that I am back 
again in Mexico, that my eventful 
Sunday in town is over, that I am the 
luckiest and the happiest man in the 
world, and that all the wonderful 
things that have happened have really 
come to pass—I am afraid I will wake 
up and find I am dreaming again by 
the camp fire, so of course I need not 
tell you that I am watching for that 
everlastingly slow messenger to bring 
in your letter telling me that it is all 
really true. 

You can bet I don’t want our chief 
to take a notion to come out to inspect 
the work within the next few days: I 
want a chance to get down to earth 
again, so that I may be able to give 
him an intelligible answer, which I 
can’t do now, for cubic yards, grading 
estimates, tunnel portals, piers and 
abutments, rip-rap and pin rock, are a 
hopeless jungle in my mind, and 
Somebody’s sweet face is pictured on 
them all. My one thought is of the 
Jetter, for which I am waiting, and all 
else is utterly meaningless to me; so 
for goodness sake, mark it “R. R. 
B-Rush,” and let it come through cuick 
or I will be stealing the work train and 
be engineer, fireman and conductor, 
all by myself, and run it into “Town” 
—or a ditch. 

“Yours,” 
Dick. 


“Hers” — 
San Diego, Cal., March 14, 1910. 
Mr. Richard Garretson, Construction 
Engineer’s Camp, No. 4, Tiajuana, 
B. C. Mexico. 
Dear Sir: 
As per your request of recent date 
(yesterday, I think), I am giving you 
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some data which I believe will prove 
interesting to you, regarding the 
“Heart Line,” which you so success- 
fully located when in town last Sun- 
day. 

Without doubt this is a “Located 
Line,” as it is not a “preliminary,” 
and has no “alternative,” I have called 
it the “MM1,” but I understand you 
will prefer to make it the “MG” line, 
to which, of course, I have no objec- 
tion. 

The “Elevation” is great, tending 
skyward, as to the grade, its maximum 
is just “ .02.” There is very little 
curvature, as you endeavored to get a 
straight line (a method which I much 
admire.) 
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And now, as to Right-of-Way. Of 
course, you know this was taken by 
seizure, without due notice to the 
owner, which I understand is not the 
usual procedure; therefore, there may 
be some question; however, the writer 
is not familiar with questions of this 
kind, and so will leave the adjustment 
of this to your good judgment. Never- 
theless, I know of no good reason why 
it would be difficult for you to secure a 
clear title in a very short time. 

Hoping the above will give you the 
required information, I am, 


Yours truly, 
MARGARET Morrison. 
Dict: M|MM. 





WINGS AND THE MAN 


BY GLENN WAED DRESBACH 


Wings and the man I sing, 
And the cloud-seas rolling free, 
With foam of pearl and silver fire 
Above the blown foam of the sea, 
Above the long, white, winding sands, 
Above the wide, dim-spreading lands 
And towers lifting dizzily. 


Wings and the man I sing, 

And the heart that thrills to fly, 
Toward palaces without a wall, 

And endless gardens of the sky, 
Where bloom the roses of the dawn, 
Where shades of amethyst are drawn 

When pansies of the sunset die. 


Wings and the man I sing, 
And the steel and nerves of flight; 
For hearts have tasted salt of tears 
And suffered in the brooding night; 
And time it is to lift at last 
To regions glorious and vast, 
To splendor and to living light. 
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BY AVERY ABBOTT 


they paced the station plat- 

form, waiting for the Cali- 
fornia Limited. Everybody in Alder- 
ton knew McKeen, the “Plowman,” as 
he loved whimsically to call himself, 
in assumed indifference to the millions 
those same plowshares had sliced out 
for him. Also, everybody knew and 
liked McKeen’s son, John. Liking the 
father was not so simple a matter; 
perhaps long association with steel 
had had its effect. Nevertheless, there 
were dintable spots in the manufac- 
turer’s hardness, which could never 
be said of the products of his factories. 
Upon one of these carefully concealed 
but ductile areas his son John had 
stumbled this same day to his no small 
astonishment. In fact, his surprise 
was so great that it embarrassed him 
painfully. 

“You’re mighty good to me, Dad,” 
the young man was saying, as they 
measured steps upon the concrete. “I 
appreciate it awfully. I don’t know 
how to say——” 

“Then shut up,” observed Alex Mc- 
Keen, tenderly, as he gave his son a 
staggering whack on the shoulder. “All 
Ive got to say is, you go get that girl. 
Go find her, and bring her back with 
you. The day you make her Mrs. 
John McKeen, her husband’ll be 
worth fifty thousand dollars, and be 
junior partner of the McKeen Plow 
Company.” 

“Dad!! ejaculated the younger man, 
and it was amazing the quantity of 
emotion he managed to explode into 
that one syllable. 

“Well,” his father drawled, “don’t 
see the use of getting so excited. Not 
very complimentary to me, either. Did 


HEY WERE marked figures, 
even in the ebullient city, as 


you suppose I was going to keep my 
only chick and child in a clerkship all 
his days? Nice opinion you must 
have had of your father! You'll find 
you'll earn every cent of it.” 

“You won’t frighten me with work. 
But I thought you’d be just as much 
opposed to my marrying Beatrice as 
her father is. In view of the fact that 
you and T. J. Henderson have been 
on opposite sides of all possible is- 
sues ever since I can remember, I nat- 
urally couldn’t expect you to be de- 
lighted when I wanted to marry his 
daughter.” 

Alex McKeen gazed between wait- 
ing trains down the straight and shin- 
ing lines of an empty track. “Just like 
that train to be late, to-day of all 
days,” he grunted. 

His son went on: “To tell the truth, 
Dad, if I hadn’t reached the extreme 
limit of my wits ard my cash, I’d 
never have come to you with my trou- 
bles. I couldn’t find a trace of Bea- 
trice. I was down and out, and then 
—well, I never yet saw an undertaking 
fail when Alex McKeen was backing 
it. I’m sure of her now, Dad, if she’ll 
have me, and r 

The father stopped, abruptly, with 
his head lowered and dug his hands 
deeper into his pockets. “Did she 
never really promise?” 

“She said she—loved me, and would 
wait for me,” John assured him. “But 
we didn’t quite see how we were going 
to manage it, and since her father has 
made such a row, I didn’t know. 4 

The elder man put his arm through 
the other’s. “It’s got to go, my son,” 
he said, with a queer sort of iron gen- 
tleness. Then, as the two took up their 
walk again, but more slowly, he began 
with a stop between the phrases: “I 
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know something about what those 
things mean to a man. Maybe you’ve 
wondered how this feeling between 
Tom Henderson and me got started in 
the first place. It was about a girl. 
The first sweetheart I ever had.” As 
the speaker paused, John stole a side- 
wise glance, and the softened, almost 
shy, expression on his father’s face 
brought to the son the swift, warm 
feel of comradeship he had never 
known. “I thought a good deal of 
that girl,” resumed Alex McKeen. “She 
matried Tom. I didn’t blame her for 
it. She certainly had a right to. He 
was better looking and all that. But 
I don’t see what he had to blame me 
for, either. Whether it was something 
I never knew about, or because I made 
more money than he did, or what! 
Anyhow, he has hated me from that 
day to this, just the same after Lois 
was dead as before, and I didn’t have 
any very deep-seated reason for lov- 
ing him.” 

The eyes of Alex McKeen, set in a 
cross-hatching of shrewd wrinkles, 


were looking at something a long way 
off, perhaps something as far as forty 


years away. “I thought a good deal 
of that girl,” he mused once more. 
Then, in a decisive tone: “Understand, 
boy, I loved your mother. The great- 
est grief of my life was when I had 
to give her up and take you in ex- 
change. I’d have traded you off any 
minute (red and squally little rascal 
that you were) if only I might have 
had her back, but now——” The 
father laid a hand on the son’s shoul- 
der. “Well, you’ve helped some; you 
have helped some!” 

“There she comes,” was John’s ir- 
relevant but not ungrateful answer as 
an angular, black bulk thrust itself 
forward into the arching field of yel- 
low sunshine at the far end of the train 
sheds, and then moved, with subdued 
grindings, down its track toward them. 

“So she does,” his father echoed 
with satisfaction, and, when John 
gripped his hand and made ready to 
swing up into a Pullman, the elder 
man added, “Remember, you are to 
draw on me any time you need more. 
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Kratz is the keenest plain clothes man 
I know; we shouldn’t have an idea 
where to start for if it hadn’t been for 
him. Once you are there, though, I'll 
back a lover against a detective any 
time when it comes to finding the lady. 
But mind you, now, you make good.” 

With one foot on the lower step and 
an impatient drummer bumping him 
in the back with a sample case, John 
turned to bestow a glowing and pecul- 
iarly invincible grin upon his father. 

“Think I need urging, Dad?” he 
drawled. 

His father quaked with silent laugh- 
ter. “Guess you don’t! Guess you 
don’t!” he chuckled, and was. still 
chuckling when the train pulled out. 

John McKeen certainly needed no 
urging on this quest for his lost lady, 
but he would have given much for the 
solace of his father’s company. Be- 
fore the train was through the first 
low mountain ranges, he fairly ached 
with suppression of his crowding and 
seething thoughts. He smoked; he 
tried to read; he paced the aisles; he 
sat first on one side of the car, then 
on the other; but always the click, 
click of the wheels over the ties 
checked off the measure of that rather 
tempestuous melody to which his brief 
love story had been set. Not so brief, 
either. He could remember when Bea- 
trice Henderson’s soft bronze hair 
had been honey-colored and clipped 
in the Dutch fashion around her ten- 
der little neck. But he could not re- 
member a time when he had not 
thought of her as “Bee,” and of all the 
rest as “those girls.” 

It was only when he returned from 
college, however, that matters began 
to grow complicated. No sooner did 
the father of Beatrice realize that it 
was the son of Alex McKeen who was 
motoring and dancing and spending 
long evenings with his daughter than 
Beatrice disappeared. There were no 
final meetings between the lovers to 
say farewell; no father’s threats and 
maiden’s unavailing tears, at least so 
far as John knew, for he knew nothing 
at all except that he had been able to 
discover no trace of the girl what- 
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ever. It was only after he appealed to 
his father, who promptly set a detec- 
tive at work, that he had the smallest 
clue. 

It seemed that Henderson, pere, had 
melodramatic tendencies, or perhaps 
they were only autocratic. At any 
rate (according to the conclusions of 
Kratz, detective), he had promptly 
popped his daughter inside the im- 
pregnable doors of a convent. Where- 
upon she, being of his own blood and 
spirit, had promptly escaped from dur- 
ance, and now not only Alex McKeen 
and his son, but Henderson as well, 
were most anxiously seeking the young 
woman. 

It was really quite like a comic 
opera. The idea even suggested itself 
to the chafing young man, who paced 
the train until the conductor asked 
him, jocularly, if he meant to walk to 
California. But neither his own reali- 
zation of the absurdly romantic side 
of the affair nor the official’s scintil- 
lant witticism brought more than a 
wry and transient smile to the face of 
John McKeen. It was all very well 
for Kratz to be so sure he had traced 
the girl to California. But why, then, 
had the detective lost track of her 
so completely when she entered the 
State? And why, John asked himself, 
had Beatrice sent him no word to les- 
sen the suspense she must know he 
would endure. 

So he impotently fumed, while the 
train rocked to the rhythm of its speed 
until by and bye the apparent illimit- 
able stretches of tan-colored desert 
were put behind, and they plunged into 
the awesome glories of the Rockies. 

But by this time John had settled in- 
to a physical lethargy.. He scarcely 
moved for hours, where he sat with 
his face turned to the window, gazing 
and gazing at the purple and orange 
and snow of the piling mountain 
ranges, and seeing only the dusky blue 
of his lady’s eyes, the tawny lights 
of her hair, or the translucent white- 
ness of her neck, and all the while his 
mind was whirling like a mill-race. 

Over and over he conned every in- 
cident and every word connected with 
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Beatrice. Especially he pondered up- 
on the little love story his father had 
related so haltingly yet with such deep 
feeling just before the train arrived. 
“Dear old Dad!” he muttered, and the 
thought of this newly revealed and 
unexpectedly tender side of his 
father’s nature soothed the rawness of 
his anxiety, though not to the same 
degree that his father’s support in- 
creased his confidence. 

He had need of all the confidence he 
could muster when he finally reached 
Pasadena, and Kratz. That function- 
ary was fruitful of theories, but dis- 
couragingly barren of facts. After 
wasting five precious days in running 
down two of Kratz’s most promising 
clues, and finding nothing at the end, 
John left the detective to follow his 
own bent, and started out for himself. 

Unlike Kratz, he had no theories 
either to hamper or to comfort him, 
and his course was somewhat aimless. 
Instead of looking for traces of Bea- 
trice he looked for the girl herself. 
Among the passers-by in the streets, 
and the hurrying throngs at railway 
stations, even in the shops and the 
parks, everywhere that women might 
be found, he persisted in his search. 
He pursued each young and comely 
figure for a glimpse of the face, until 
at last the passing of every hansom 
and trolley car drove him to frenzy 
lest she be within and hurrying out of 
his reach. 

Four days more were gone, and no 
word from Kratz. John was working 
slowly north, with the contents of his 
father’s daily letters, both monetary 
and admonitory, to bolster his weaken- 
ing hopes, and also the assurance that 
California was positively known to 
have been Beatrice’s destination. In 
fact, Henderson, so the last letter 
stated, had found that out, and had 
left for the West. How much the 
father knew of his daughter’s where- 
abouts could not be ascertained, but 
his impending proximity did not tend 
to increase John’s optimism. How- 
ever, he worked on doggedly, beneath 
the burden of a growing desperation, 
his mind dwelling constantly upon the 
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many dangerous possibilities which 
might surround Beatrice. 

Perhaps at no time in his search 
had he felt more bitterly disheartened 
than one evening when he missed a 
train connection, and was forced to 
stay over-night at a small town, scarce- 
ly more than a village. He was up 
early, trying to walk off his impatience 
until train time, but the sunny beauty 
of the little valley between the moun- 
tains was quite lost upon him. He 
strode along the narrow, winding road 
entirely blind to the picturesqueness 
of the activity on either side, where 
the hop pickers were already at work. 
Some of them were singing; there was 
no little bickering, and others called 
gaily back and forth. 

Suddenly John stopped short and 
looked at his watch, realizing that in 
his absorption he had lost track of the 
time; that if he made his train he must 
take the shortest cut to the station, 
and that he was by no means certain 
which was the most direct path. He 
leaped the fence and made his way 


toward the hop pickers. Nearest him 
a girl in a coarse gingham frock and 


a huge, slatted sunbonnet, worked 
busily. 

“Can you tell me,” he began. 

She lifted her head and looked at 
him from the depths of the engulfing 
sunbonnet, and the vine she was strip- 
ping dropped from her fingers. But 
it was useless for her to cover her 
face with her hands and put down her 
head until the big sunbonnet hid even 
her chin, for the way in which she 
kept repeating his name would have 
told any man all he needed to know. 

“But what are you doing here?” he 
demanded, when she had convinced 
him that a hop pole is not an adequate 
shield for an ardent wooing. 
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“Doing? Why, didn’t you see me 
picking hops?” 

“Yes, but these people?” 

“Some of them are pretty rough, 
many are good: they have been very 
kind to me. Besides, it’s no harder 
than golf, and which one of you would 
ever have dreamed of looking for me 
here? I think it ‘was very clever of 
me.” 

“T think it was very, very rash of 
you.” 

“Now, if you’re going to scold——” 

“T’m not going to stop for that. I’m 
going to take you home and let my 
father do it for me.” 

“Oh, no, no!” She was genuinely 
distressed. “I am forgetting. That 
was the real reason I ran away. My 
father said yours would never see you 
again if you married me. I ran away 
from you.” 

“Well, you can’t do it again. And 
as for father—you come home with 
me, and find out.” 

Doubtless Beatrice had further as- 
surance of Alex McKeen’s regard be- 
fore she stepped from the train at Al- 
derton, but she hardly knew the iron- 
grey man who put his arms around her 
and said, huskily: 

“T’m glad, Lois; glad you’ve come.” 

She might have told him that he was 
using her mother’s name, but before 
she could speak, he held her away and 
said, twinkling: “Your father is travel- 
ing in California.” And then at her ex- 
clamation of distress, “Yes, I think he 
has worried a little, but so have the 
rest of us. I’ve wired him, and when 
he gets back,” he put a hand under her 
arm and with the other arm through 
John’s, he led them to his waiting 
motor car. 

“Well, when he gets back, just you 
trust me to square it!” 











A POSTPONED EXPLANATION 


BY ELIZABETH VORE 


ORTON STOOD at his desk 
looking over the morning 
mail. It was characteristic 
of the man that he did not 

sit down and read it at his leisure. 

I have called him a man, inciden- 
tally; he was young, but that made no 
difference, he was of a type entirely 
disconnected from age, greater or less. 
He had been a man when he was a 
boy, and he would be a boy, still, 
when he was a man of advanced years. 

Some people possess an elixir spir- 
itually, intellectually and tempera- 
mentally, for which psychologists have 
as yet found no name, but which places 
them outside and above the mere 
trend of time, and this man possessed 
it in the largest degree. 

He had thrown off his coat, and a 
lead pencil in his vest pocket was ina 
state of diminishment which bespoke 
constant use. The light gray of his 
business suit became him well. He 
was a dark-faced, well-made young 
man, and stood straight and alert— 
an alertness which characterized every 
line of his clean-cut face, and the 
flash of his direct, straight-forward 
eyes—but in spite of it all, the youth, 
the alertness, the concentrated energy 
—there was a stamp of pain, or per- 
plexity, or a mingling of both, in his 
fine face—the look of a man under 
strong self-repression. 

In this type of man it matters not 
whether he be young or old, dark or 
blonde—nor does the color of his garb, 
nor style of hat he wears, make the 
slightest difference—it is the man who 
counts—and he counts tremendously. 

Ting-a-ling-ling! 

It was the telephone bell. Norton 
laid down the letter he was reading, 
and took up the receiver. 


“Hello! No!—Yes? Great Scott!” 
he gasped. 

His face went white, then crimsoned 
to the roots of his close-clipped hair. 

“Yes—sure thing—no mistake, Nor- 
ton,” came the distinct words of the 
voice in the receiver. “The L. N-NN. 
is ahead—away ahead! Why! It will 
be the making of our company—are 
you coming up?” 

“Coming up! I am up!—Yes, I'll be 
there—on the way now,” shouted Nor- 
ton, joyously, dashing down the re- 
ceiver and catching up his hat and coat 
as he ran. The door banged behind 
him just as a trim little figure in a de- 
cidedly jaunty street suit came out of 
the private office. The mail scattered 
over Norton’s. desk, half-unread, 
caught her eyes. A look of surprise 
made them even brighter than this 
young person’s eyes were in the habit 
of being, which is saying a great deal 
for their present expression. A mo- 
ment later the telephone receiver, 
hanging by the cord where Norton had 
recklessly flung it, caught her atten- 
tion. 

“Heavens! What a_ tremendous 
piece of carelessness—and from Nor- 
ton, of all persons!” she thought, as 
she crossed over to the desk and re- 
placed the receiver on the hook. 

“Something must have happened,” 
she said; “something unusual. I sup- 
pose I ought to open the rest of the 
mail.” A faint, sarcastic smile tinged 
with sweet haughtiness brought a 
swift coldness to the pretty face, a face 
too pretty for any man’s peace of mind 
if it were opposite him daily, with that 
sweet, haughty aloofness stamped up- 
on it. 

“IT never have—since—that morn- 
ing,” she said. A faint tremor shook 
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the low, clear voice. Suddenly her lips 
quivered, and the proud grey eyes 
filled with tears. She impatiently 
snatched the handkerchief from her 
belt, and wiped the trickling tears from 
her eyes. 

“Baby!” she cried in bitter self-con- 
tempt. “He shall never see me cry, 
he shall never see me shed a single 
tear, or know that I care.” She turned 
abruptly, and went back into the pri- 
vate office. Drawing off her gloves, 
she laid them on the table, took off her 
hat, and laid it beside them. 

“T will wait here until he comes 
back,” she thought. “Something has 
happened; I am sure of that. I never 
before knew Norton to leave the tele- 
phone receiver down. He is the most 
methodical person in business, I 
know.” 

She bowed her head on her folded 
arms, and again the rebellious tears 
came. 

Three miserable, wretched months 
since that morning which she would 
never forget. She had run in to see 


Norton in his office, as she did every 
day of his life. 

“Will you open my letters, sweet- 
heart? I am so confoundedly busy 
this morning,” he had said, and then 


he had gone out for a moment. She 
had been so happy to be of any service 
to him. His every wish concerning her 
had been the law of her heart. And 
then she had found those brief words 
of the telegram which had transformed 
her whole life: 

“Come at once—let nothing—no one, 
detain you—tell no one—one false 
move and we are ruined—no matter 
what the sacrifice, you must risk this 
for Anzetta.” 

She had simply handed it to him 
silently when he returned. She had 
not spoken while he read it, but her 
face had whitened, even the tremulous 
curves of her mouth were devoid of 
color. 

“Well?” she had asked, unsteadily, 
when he had finished, “what have you 
to say? You—you can explain, of 
course, Norton—there is—there must 
be—some explanation—tell me ll 
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about it—and—I will try to believe 
you.” 

“Try to believe me!” cried Norton, 
aghast. His own face grew pale. “I— 

” For that one fatal moment of 
hesitancy, which was born out of his 
perplexity, he afterwards paid the pen- 
alty in full. “My dear girl,” he said, 
earnestly, “I cannot tell you—I cannot 
explain.” 

“It is enough—you have said quite 
enough. I no longer wish for an ex- 
planation,” she had said coldly. Out 
of her white face blazed two scornful 
eyes, black with the anger and sorrow 
of her heart. 

“My darling—just a moment—just 
a word before I must go!” he had cried 
impulsively, but she had waved him 
imperatively aside, and had left the 
office before he could speak again. 
The memory of it all came back to her 
now with bitter force this morning. 

She arose quietly, and stood with 
lifted head; every trace of tears had 
vanished, every hint of the childish- 
ness which was one of the baffling 
characteristics of her nature, given to 
swift transitions of feeling, had van- 
ished. Her face was as cold and calm 
and dispassionate as if no emotion had 
ever stirred it. 

“T have kept my vow,” she mur- 
mured. “I have remained at the head 
of his house—a stranger in it, as far 
apart from him as if the ocean divided 
us. No wish connected with the com- 
fort of his home has been neglected— 
but I—have held myself aloof, out of 
his reach, out of his heart”—her voice 
broke slightly—‘“‘as—I always shall 
be.” 

“Ting-a-ling-ling!” 
phone bell again. 

She went to answer its summons. 

“Hello, Norton ?” asked the voice in 
the receiver. “No? Oh, Mrs. Norton 
—good morning; this is Lester. Hasn’t 
Norton got there, eh? Well, he’ll be 
there in a few minutes—left here ten 
minutes ago. He’s not losing any time 
this morning, I can tell you. Congratu- 
lations, Mrs. Norton, it’s O. K. for me; 
but you people are a long way ahead.” 

“Congratulations on what, please ?” 


It was the tele- 
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she asked. Clear and distinct as her 
voice was, it trembled slightly. 

“Eh? What!” cried the voice in 
the receiver, explosively. “You're not 
telling me you don’t know, yet? Hasn’t 
Norton told you?” 

“He left suddenly while I was in 
the private office. I found the receiver 
down where he had dropped it when 
he left. I thought something had hap- 
pened.” 

“Ha! ha! ha! no wonder! Then I 
am ahead of him! Good joke on Nor- 
ton; he’ll run every step of that eight 
blocks to tell the news. Why, Mrs. 
Norton, Anzetta.” 

“What!” gasped Mrs. Norton faintly. 
She suddenly fell to trembling, and 
the receiver shook in her hand. 

“Great Caesar!” almost shouted the 
voice in the telephone, “what a beastly 
mess I’m making of this! I forgot! 
That is—er—why, Mrs. Norton, I’m in 
a dickens of a fix—if you will pardon 
the expression—I forgot it was a se- 
cret.” 

The telephone receiver dropped 
from Mrs. Norton’s hand, and hung 
suspended by the cord for the second 
time that morning, while a pair of 
slender hands hid a white young face, 
a face that was destined to be whiter 
a moment later, when the door opened. 

She looked up hastily. Several men 
stood on the threshold, and between 
them they bore a silent, motionless 
figure. 

“Norton!” she cried in a frenzied 
voice. 

“Don’t be frightened, lady,” said 
one of them. “I hope he ain’t hurt 
much. He was runnin’’up the street, 
an’ got knocked over at the crossin’.” 

“Bring him into his private office, 
and lay him on the sofa,” she said, un- 
steadily. 

For the next three-quarters of an 
hour—she never knew how she lived 
—the agony of them would remain 
with her always. But like all things 
else they came to an end. 
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Norton opened his eyes at last. He 
looked at her, but did not speak, but 
his glance questioned. 

“Norton!” she cried, brokenly, 
“speak to me! Only speak and tell 
me that you will live!” The doctor 
stepped outside and closed the door, 
softly. 

“Nelse! Nelse! My wife!” he 
whispered, tenderly. “I—can tell— 
you—all—now, dear. I can explain— 
Anzetta is ” 

“I don’t care who she is!” cried 
Nelse, bursting into passionate weep- 
ing. “I don’t care who she was, either! 
She—must—must have been a mon- 
ster—to—to—come—between you and 
me! I—I—forgive you, Norton! Only 
live and give me my place in your 
heart again!” 

“My God!” said Norton solemnly, 
taking her suddenly into his arms, 
“was there ever another woman like 
this ?” 

“Nelsie, my dear girl,” he said, un- 
steadily, “you have always had your 
place in my heart, and fill it so com- 
pletely that no other woman could 
ever have a place in it. The one se- 
cret I kept from you was a business 
secret, but it is the last one I shall 
ever keep from my wife. ‘Anzetta’ is 
the name of a mine, one of the richest 
gold mines in the county. It belongs 
to the L. N. N. N. Co. L stands for 
Lester, N for Norton—and Nelsie, my 
sweetheart, do you know what double 
N stands for? It stands for Nelse 
Norton, dear. I put your name in for 
a mascot! It’s the Lester, Norton & 
Nelse Norton Co., and just after I 
bought the largest part of it from Les- 
ter, the stock suddenly went up, and 
it has made us very rich.” 

Nelse was sobbing passionately up- 
on his breast, and in the remorse and 
joy and love of that moment, words 
were impossible. to her. But Norton 
did not care for words; he only wanted 
his wife—and he held her once more 
against. his heart. 




















OPERA 


THE CARUSO SITUATION 





AND OUR 





POLICY 


BY ROBERT GRAU 


Opera House recently, I was at- 

tracted by the seeming activity 

at the box-office, although the 
season’s inaugural was still far off. 

Entering the foyer, I heard the fol- 
lowing conversation between the 
“knight of the box-office” and a pros- 
pective subscriber: 

“Ts Caruso going to sing throughout 
the coming season?” 

“IT hope so; we do not know for 
sure, but no guarantee can be given, 
nor can we state that money will be 
refunded.” 

“Well, don’t you think now, that the 
subscribers have been ‘hurt’ as far as 
Caruso is concerned, for two succes- 
sive seasons, the management ought 
to make some provision for the pub- 
lic’s protection, at least for those who 
go only to hear Caruso?” 

“No; we are not informed as to any 
policy of this kind!’ 

That was all I heard, but I noticed 
that two ladies, directly behind the 
one who had catechised the “knight 
of the box-office,” left without nego- 
tiating for locations; and although we 
will hear as usual that the subscription 
is larger than ever, despite the in- 
crease in prices, there seems to be a 
general tendency to hesitate on the 
part of many old subscribers, though 
it is not to be doubted that the many 
“newly-rich,” who come forth every 
year, will be glad to avail themselves 
of any vacancies in boxes or stalls. 

Although the past season of grand 
opera ended without any evidence of 
discord in any quarter, the keen ob- 
server who has looked beyond to-mor- 
row, has discovered cause for much 
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anxiety, and he need not be regarded 
as a pessimist, in view of the facts. 

In New York, the season of 1910- 
1911 was assured of financial success 
as a result of the very large abono, or 
subscription, the total of which 
amounted to nearly $600,000, or two- 
thirds of what is required to meet the 
expense of the season. Moreover, for 
the first time since the advent of 
Signor Enrico Caruso, it has been pos- 
sible to fill the opera house to its 
capacity without the illustrious tenor 
in the cast. But this does not indicate 
that the public, having been forced 
to tolerate the absence of Caruso, will 
respond to the call for a renewal of 
their subscriptions, for this is the 
third successive year when the ap- 
pearance of the great favorite has 
been in doubt. 

Surely it is a weak situation when 
the illness of one artist for half a sea- 
son forces an operatic regime to draw 
on its own vitality and with no effort 
apparent to make good the loss. 

Are we retrogressing in operatic 
endeavor? If not, why should the 
repertoire of the first opera house in 
the world be completely upset by the 
illness of one of the singers, however 
important he may be? Why was not 
Anselmi secured to replace Caruso? 
Is it fair to the subscribers to lean on 
them, just because they are obliged 
to accept Caruso’s illness as unavoid- 
able? Would it not have shown a 
fine spirit, if an effort had been made 
to repiace the vacancy? Allessandro 
Bonci has been available, and he 
would have been a great help. 

It is surely an amazing spectacle, 
but nevertheless not an edifying one, 
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that the deficit of last year’s 
opera was prevented from being 
colossal by the appearance in the last 
few weeks, when Caruso was incapaci- 
tated, of a pair of Russian dancers. 
Financially this was fine; but is this 
evidence of an era of artistic progress 
in grand opera? 

It is recalled that the end of Jean 
de Reszke’s public career came from 
just such a condition as that which 
Caruso is now coping with. 

How much we have to blame the 
phonograph for Caruso’s present trou- 
ble may never be known, but no voice 
can stand the strain it has been put to, 
not only from singing in opera four or 
five times a week, but also from under- 
going the nerve-racking seances requi- 
site for the proper preservation of his 
vocal records. 

The question as to whether the great 
tenor’s voice is permanently impaired 
is indeed a serious one, but that the 
first opera house in the world should 
be affected by even such a catastro- 
phe is simply evidence that we are 
face to face with a problem, and that 
problem is: “Where are we to look for 
the great singers for the next genera- 
tion ?” 

Do not forget that a little over a de- 
cade ago the roster of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera House included the follow- 
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ing galaxy of stars: Melba, Calve, 
Eames, Nordica, Ternina, Gadski, 
Lehman, Schuman-Heink, Homer, 
Mantelli, the two de Reszkes, Plancon, 
Saleza, Maurel, Scotti, Van Rooy, La 
Salle, and many others quite as well 
known. Are we really progressing 
in this field of endeavor, when 
in the second decade of the twen- 
tieth century, with an entente cor- 
diale existing between the directorate 
of the four opera houses, that the loss 
of one singer has cast a gloom over 
the field of operatic endeavor ? 

Was it wise to remove Oscar Ham- 
merstein from the scene? He pro- 
vided an incentive for the Metropoli- 
tan directors; that incentive, now lack- 
ing, has resulted in much indifference 
on the part of the public, while the 
last half of the season was wholly de- 
void of the brilliancy indicated by the 
achievement of the first half. 

After all, are the problems of grand 
opera to be solved only through com- 
mercialized methods; if this be not 
true, will some one explain how the 
Metropolitan a decade ago, with all 
of those great singers to be paid big 
salaries, dividends of one hundred and 
fifty per cent were declared, and to- 
day a deficit is avoided or encoun- 
tered, according to the vocal fitness of 
one great singer? 





THE GOLDEN GATE 


BY KENNETH GRAEME 


I saw this eve above the Western strand, 

A golden sunset cradled in a dream 

Of trembling mist-built sky. Within its gleam 

I saw the hills, that guarded either hand, 

Purple and crimson—an enchanted land 

Bathed in a gold that mocked the rainbow’s beam. 
Silken above them moved a slow cloud-stream, 
And o’er the waters stretched a fluted band. 


Then did I question as it sought the sun: 

Oh, road that wanders, wanders while I wait, 
And cannot feel that life has yet begun, 

Dost thou, too, vanish? Is there high estate 
To which thou leadest? Is there prize for one 
Who has achieved—beyond thy Golden Gate ? 





PARADISE BETTER THAN HONOLULU 


(A sermoh delivered by Pastor Russell in Hawali) 


BY C. T. BRUSSLEL, 


“Who hath heard such a thing? Who 
hath seen such things? Shall the earth 
be made to bring forth in a day? or 
shall a nation be born at once?”’— 
Isaiah 66:8. 


N MY CHILDHOOD days every 
penny I could save was devoted 
to foreign Missions. The Ha- 
waiian Islands and the Fiji 

Islands were prominent before the 
Christian world as missionary fields. 
I remember well that the establish- 
ment of a civilized government in 
these islands was hailed as the ful- 
fillment of the text I have chosen— 
“a nation born in a day.” The thought 
then was that thus speedily the world 
would be converted and the glorious 
promises of the Hebrew Prophets ful- 
filled. How earnestly we labored and 
prayed, “Thy Kingdom come,” think- 
ing all the while that we were bring- 
ing the Kingdom of God to earth and 
fulfilling the Lord’s Prayer! 

Alas! we are having a rude awak- 
ening from such dreams. We are find- 
ing that if the Kingdom of God must 
be established by human power it 
will never be established. We are 
finding that the world’s population is 
doubling every century. If we double 
our missionary enterprises every cen- 
tury, we would only be keeping pace 
with the natural increase of the hu- 
man family. Statistics show us that 
there are twelve hundred millions of 
heathens to-day, and that a century 
ago there were only half as many. 
Alas! those missionary hopes of ours 
have gone glimmering. 

But the awakening has done us 
good; it has taught us to think a little. 
We are now sensibly inquiring: Sup- 
pose we should convert all the heathen 
and make the whole world a Christen- 
dom of the same sort that we have 
in Europe and America! What then? 
Would God’s will be done on earth as 
it is done in heaven—perfectly ? Could 
we thus hope to bring in the glorious 
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conditions prophesied, in which not 
only the knowledge of God would fill 
the whole earth, but additionally 
every knee should bow and _ every 
tongue confess in such a manner as 
to be to the glory of God? We see 
that such hopes would be worse than 
toolish; they would be ludicrous. Thus 
our awakening has done us good, and 
sent us again to God’s Book to see 
wherein we erred in our expectations. 


What Say the Scriptures? 


The disillusion respecting great 
works of our own humbled us before 
God and made us realize our depend- 
ence upon Him for the fulfillment of 
the glorious prophecies. We have 
read our Bibles afresh. We have 
taken from our minds the spectacles 
of our forefathers with the color and 
gloss which they handed down to 
us. They are now reading God’s Book 
in its own light, allowing God 
to be His own interpreter, and Him- 
self to make it plain. And what do 
we find? Ah! wonder of wonders! 
We find the Divine Plan wider and 
deeper and higher than we had ever 
dreamed. 

We find that the present Age, from 
Calvary and Pentecost to the second 
coming of Jesus, is not God’s time 
for dealing with the world, opening 
their blind eyes unstopping their deaf 
ears, and making every knee to bow 
and every tongue to confess. It is 
merely His time for the gathering out 
from every nation, people, kindred 
and tongue a “little flock” of such as 
have the hearing ear and the appre- 
ciative heart, to become the Bride of 
Christ and His joint heirs in His glo- 
rious Kingdom, the establishment of 
which will mean the blessing of all 
the families of the earth, as was prom- 
ised to Father Abraham. 

Well may we reason that if our God 
waited for four thousand years before 
He sent His Son to redeem the world, 
and has since waited two thousand 
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more for the selecting of the Bride 
of Christ, He must intend that the 
great Kingdom of His Son, the Mes- 
sianic reign of a thousand years, is 
to do a great work for mankind in gen- 
eral. Such broad foundations, such 
deep-laid plans and arrangements 
foretell a grand and glorious outcome. 
Evidently God’s Word shall be ful- 
filled, which He spoke, saying, “My 
Word that goeth forth out of My 
mouth shall not return unto Me void; 
but it shall accomplish that which I 
please, and shall prosper in the thing 
whereunto I sent it.” 


And the Message Went Forth. 


The message went forth in a pri- 
mary sense in Eden, when God de- 
clared that eventually “the Seed of 
the woman should bruise the serpent’s 
head”—should crush evil. 

His Word went forth still more 
distinctly to Father Abraham, as- 
suring him that he would have 
two seeds, two posterities, one “as the 
stars of heaven” and the other “as the 
sands of the seashore.” The Church, 
with Christ her Head, constitutes this 
heavenly, starry Seed of Abraham, as 
saith the Apostle (Galatians 3:16, 
29), and with the completion of the 
Church will come the secondary bless- 
ing—the development of the seed of 
Abraham, as the sand of the seashore 
for multitude, every knee bowing and 
every tongue confessing, to the glory 
of God. 

But this secondary seed of Abra- 
ham, the earthly seed, is to receive its 
blessing from the Heavenly Seed, 
hence everything waits now until the 
Church shall have: been completed— 
until the “very elect” shall have been 
gathered “from the four winds of 
heaven”—until all the followers of 
Jesus shall have been changed, “in 
a moment, in the twinkling of an eye,” 
as participants in the First Resurrec- 
tion. 

Then, oh, glorious Day! the Sun 
of Righteousness will shine forth— 
Christ and His faithful Bride—to 
chase away the darkness, ignorance 
and superstition from the world and 
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to fully enlighten mankind of every 
nation, people, kindred and tongue. 
In that glorious work of enlighten- 
ment the natural seed of Abraham 
will have a blessed share, and Abra- 
ham, Isaac and Jacob and all the Pro- 
phets shall be “Princes in all the 
earth.” (Psalm 45:16), perfect men, 
representatives of the glorious Mes- 
siah and His Bride in the earth, ad- 
ministrators of the Law, which will 
go forth from the glorious Christ, in- 
visible to men. 

Ah! that will be Earth’s Jubilee! 
As in olden time, in the Jubilee year 
the Israelites returned to their own 
possessions, to their own homesteads, 
so in the Antitype, only the latter will 
be still more grand: The human fam- 
ily will come back into possession of 
its own—that which’ was lost by sin 
and its penalty, that which was recov- 
ered. by Jesus, that which will be re- 
stored by resurrection power during 
the Messianic reign. 


The Nation Born in a Day. 


But what about our text? Did we 
misinterpret the Divine statement 
when we applied it to the acceptance 
by a people of civilization? Ah! 
yes; we made a very foolish mistake; 
the wish was father to the thought. 
Our misconceptions blinded us to the 
proper interpretation of that Scrip- 
ture. What then does it mean? How 
should our text be applied? Ah, Be- 
loved, that Nation to be born in a day 
is the Church, the Holy Nation, of 
which St. Peter spoke: “We are a 
Royal Priesthood, a peculiar people, 
a Holy Nation.” (I Peter 2:9.) The 
begetting of this Holy Nation began 
at Pentecost, and has continued down 
through the succeeding eighteen cen- 
turies and more. The birth will be the 
resurrection. 

All who now receive the begetting of 
the Holy Spirit are reckoned members 
of this Holy Nation, but their mem- 
bership in it is dependent upon their 
faithfulness; as we read, “To him that 
overcometh will I grant to sit with Me 
in My Throne.” The present life is to 
every one of these royal priests, or 
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priestly kings, as we may choose to 
express it, a period of probation. Will 
we or will we not “make our calling 
and election sure?” Not at the begin- 
ning nor at the time of our consecra- 
tion is the matter decided, but after 
we “have fought the good fight and 
finished the course” and won the 
crown, by obedience even unto death. 

For nearly nineteen centuries these 
royal priests have been testifying for 
the Lord, each in his turn. For all 
the faithful there is a crown of right- 
eousness laid up; as St. Paul said, 
“Henceforth there is laid up for me a 
crown of righteousness, which the 
Lord, the righteous Judge, will give 
me at that day”—early in that day of 
Messiah, in the resurrection morning. 
All these have a part in the First Res- 
urrection and will be members of that 
Holy Nation, that royal priesthood, as 
we read, “Blessed and holy are allthey 
that have part in the Chief Resurrec- 
tion; on such the Second Death hath 
no power; but they shall be kings and 
priests unto God and unto Christ, and 
shall reign with Him a _ thousand 
years.” 

Thus will that Holy Nation which 
God has been gathering and electing 
during the nineteen centuries, out of 
all nations, peoples, kindreds and 
tongues, from Jews and Gentiles, bond 
and free, be born in a day—come 
forth perfect and complete, the Holy 
Nation of Divine promise which, as 
God’s spiritual Empire, is to take over 
the control of the world for a thousand 
years and rule it in righteousness to 
free all from the power of Satan, sin 
and death, and to lift up again as 
many as are willing to the image and 
likeness of God, and to destroy all 
who love unrighteousness and work 
iniquity. 


Paradise of the Pacific. 


I can now well understand why 
your beautiful island has been de- 
scribed as the Paradise of the Pacific. 
I note your wonderful climate, and 
everything which co-operates with it 
to bring about this Paradise likeness. 
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I say to myself, How gracious is our 
God! Not only has He provided a 
heavenly Paradise for the Church, 
that they should be sharers with their 
Lord on the spirit plane, partakers of 
the Divine nature, “far above angels, 
principalities and powers,” but how 
gracious has God also been in His 
provision for the world at large—His 
promise of an earthly Paradise for 
such of humanity as, when brought to 
a knowledge of Himself and His re- 
requirements, shall gladly, heartily ac- 
cept the same! 

How wonderful is the Wisdom and 
Power of God by which He can make 
use of even the reign of sin and death 
to teach great lessons, both to angels 
and men respecting the exceeding sin- 
fulness of sin! And how merciful 
and gracious is the arrangement He 
has made that when this reign of sin 
and death shall have accomplished 
His intended purposes, He will bring 
it to an end. Those twin monarchs 
which have ruled the world for six 
thousand years—Sin and Death shall 
be vanquished; and ultimately every 
member of Adam’s race shall be de- 
livered from their power. For the 
willing and obedient, the earthly Para- 
dise, human perfection, the image of 
God in the flesh, is to be the reward 
—an earthly reward—and for the re- 
bellious, the Second Death, from 
which there will be no redemption, no 
recovery, and in which, thank God! 
there will be no suffering, for they 
shall perish like the brute beasts, as 
St. Peter declares.—II Peter 2:12. 


Restitution Will Bring Real Paradise. 


Much as your Island may resemble 
the Garden of Eden, it is not Paradise, 
and cannot be Paradise so long as you 
have sin and sorrow, pain and death 
amongst you. One of the first objects 
that greeted my sight as I landed was 
your cemetery, and I said: “Oh, yes, 
death is here, and everywhere—God’s 
curse, declaring that no imperfect be- 
ing may live. Well, I thank God for 
that, too. Centuries of life with im- 
perfection would doubtless be too 
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much for us to have. Far better is it 
as Divine Wisdom has arranged it— 
a birth, a struggle for existence, a bat 
tle with self and sin, the world, the 
flesh and the Devil, and then a falling 
asleep in death, until the morning of 
the resurrection. There will be no 
consciousness of even a moment’s in- 
tervening until the glorious day shall 
have dawned, and the new order of 
things shall have been introduced and 
established; and then the sleepers 
will come forth to see a brighter side 
than any that they have previously 
experienced or ever heard of. 

The Kingdom of God’s dear Son 
and His elect Bride will be in power 
and nothing shall hurt or destroy in 
all his holy Kingdom. The blessing 
of the Lord shall be upon man, and 
his earthly dominion. Restitution in- 
fluences will be at work for the bring- 
ing of everything to pertection—es- 
pecially for the bringing of man up, 
up, up out of sin, weakness, degra- 
dation and death to the full glory of 
perfection of mind and body and vital- 


ity—the image and likeness of God, 
as at first, before sin entered. 


Rich and Poor and Socialism. 


You still have your rich and poor; 
there still is caste amongst the children 
of the one parentage; but when the 
uplifting influences. of *Messiah’s 
reign shall have done their work, 
these things will all be in the past. 
“He that sitteth upon the Throne 
shall say, “Behold, I make all things 
new!” In that glorious time there 
will not be rich and poor, there will 
be socialism in the proper sense, as 
the Scriptures clearly point out; they 
say, “Every man shall sit under his 
cwn vine and under his own fig tree; 
and none shall make him afraid.” And 
again: “They shall not build and an- 
other inhabit, they shall not plant and 
another eat the fruit thereof.” There 
will be no tenantry, no landlordism 
then. 

Do not understand me to be inciting 
dissatisfaction with the present con- 
ditions. In many respects what we 
have to-day is the very best possible 
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thing under present conditions—man’s 
fallen nature and selfish temperament 
taken into consideration. The counsel 
of God’s Word is that all who trust in 
Him are to wait for Him to bring in 
the better conditions. Some very well 
intentioned people are making a sad 
mistake; just as the morning is about 
to dawn—about to bring in the great 
blessings of restitution, socialism, 
etc., they blindly look in another 
direction and declare that unless they 
bring socialism to pass it will never 
come. We grant, indeed, that it would 
be foolish to expect that the rich 
would bring about the wonderful 
changes which the Bible foretells— 
it would be contrary to human nature 
to so expect. But we do say that 
those who think to bring about social- 
ism by human wisdom and human 
strength are deficient in wisdom. They 
do not see that what they propose is 
absolutely impossible—their eyes are 
holden. 

The Bible alone shows us what will 
be the outcome of the present unrest 
and seifishness and _ dissatisfaction. 
The Bible tells that what will start as 
socialism will eventually develop into 
anarchy. The Bible shows that those 
who think they can bring in the 
Messianic blessings by carnal weap- 
ons are deluding themselves—they 
will, instead, bring upon themselves, 
as well as upon the rich, the great and 
awful trouble which the Scriptures 
foretell as being now imminent—‘a 
time of trouble such as was not since 
there was a nation.” (Daniel 12:1.) 
Our Lord Jesus quoted this passage 
and added to it the words, “No, nor 
ever shall be.” (Matthew 24:21.) 
Thank God! that this one, great, aw- 
in which every man’s 
hand shall be against his neighbor 
and against his brother, will be the 
last. It will be so awful as to make 
the entire world sick of strife, of sel- 
fishness, of sin. Thus it will act as a 
great plowshare in the hearts of manh- 
kind in general, to break the hard- 
hearted and to turn all hearts in ex- 
pectation to the Lord and His glorious 
Kingdom. 








We are enabled, herewith, to present an article on the subject of the 
Panama-California Exposition to be held at San Diego in 1915, from the 
very able pen of Major John B. Jeffery. 

Major Jeffery is peculiarly fitted to speak upon exposition matters, ow- 
ing to that degree and quality of knowledge which he has acquired in a 
school of experience enjoyed by few living men. 

He organized the Publicity Bureau of the great Chicago Exposition, with 
results so effective that he was in turn called upon to repeat the same in the 
interests of the Pan-American Exposition at Buffalo, and also at the Louis- 
iana Purchase Exposition at St. Louis. 

Major Jeffery has viewed the field at San Diego, and his careful summa- 
tion of the well-developed work of the Panama-California Exposition, 
where he has outlined the work of publicity along the lines of well- 
proven experiences, will be read with the deepest interest by all who de- 
sire reliable information upon the subject now uppermost in the public 


mind.—EDITOR. 











BY MAJOR 


RAVELING has become a 
luxury. 
That it is more pleasura- 
able to travel than to arrive 
has become axiomatic. If there be any 
exception found to this rule, then the 
exception has the very marked ad- 
vantage of occupying the highest pos- 
sible place of attraction. 

One may account himself favored 
above other men who may truthfully 
say that he has proven both horns of 
the above proposition to be of equal 


JOHN B. JEFFERY 


length. Astonishing? Perhaps, but 
none the less it is true. 

Should you wish to prove this state- 
ment, and I am sure that you will, just 
céme with me, and we will board “The 
Angel,” on the line of the Santa Fe, at 
San Francisco, at 4:00 p. m., and get 
off at 1:10 the next day at San Diego. 

Expositions have ever held for me 
an attraction bordering upon fascina- 
tion. Philadelphia, Chicago, Buffalo, 
St. Louis, Seattle, have each in turn 
given expositions commemorative of 
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D. C. Collier, President of the Pan- 
ama-California Exposition to be held 
in San Diego, 1915. 


I had participated in 


world epochs. 
and watched each of these great move- 
ments from inception to successful and 


well merited fruition. It was, there- 
fore, with feelings of the greatest in- 
terest that I set out with my associate, 
Mr. C. E. Ferguson, who had recently 
returned from the Orient, on our jour- 
ney to the city of San Diego, in order 
that I might ascertain for myself to 
what extent the experience of the past 
in handling enterprises of such vast 
magnitude, could be woven into the 
creations of the present. 

On arrival we were welcomed by 
Colonel D. C. Collier, President and 
Director-General of the Panama- 
California Exposition; a man by 
nature and training most admirably 
fitted for the responsible position to 
which he had been unanimously 
chosen. I saw at a glance that he was 
of the timber from which leaders are 


chosen to direct important movements. 
Alert, persuasive, direct, resourceful, 
energetic and unswerving, and quite 
picturesque: all this and more did I 
read in the moment of greeting. 

I was escorted to the U. S. Grant 
Hotel, a palatial building constructed 
upon lines of the most modern and ap- 


. proved hostelries and possessing the 


best improvements known to modern 
architecture and construction. This 
splendid building -was erected at a cost 
of more than $2,000,000. I was as- 
signed ample and luxurious quarters 
by the manager, Mr. James H. 
Holmes, who spared no pains to ren- 
der my visit to the city one of never- 
to-be-forgotten pleasure. 

Here I was delighted to meet my 
old friend, the Hon. Lyman J. Gage, 
formerly a member of President Mc- 
Kinley’s Cabinet, being Secretary of 
the Treasury, who had come across 
from his home at Point Loma to greet 
me on my arrival. This was very ap- 
propriate to the work I had in mind, 
as he was the first President of the 
Chicago Exposition, also being my 
banker and financial adviser for more 
than thirty-five years in Chicago, 
where he and I had worked out much 
of the detail work of the great World’s 
Fair Exposition together. Through 
his kindly offices, I was presented to 
the Hon. Ulysses S. Grant, Jr., son 
of the eighteenth President of the 
United States, Chairman of the 
Board of Directors; Joseph W. Sefton, 
Jr., President ‘of the American 
National Bank, and Vice-President of 
San Diego Savings Bank, and acting 
Director General; G. Davidson, Chair- 
man Executive Committee and 
“Father of the Exposition,” President 
of the Southern Trust and Savings 
Bank, and for many years auditor of 
the Santa Fe Railway; George Burn- 
ham, vice-president of the Exposition; 
Rufus Choate, Secretary of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, and numerous others 
of the Exposition and Chamber of 
Commerce directorate—sixteen of 
them are bankers, whose aggregate 
fortunes amount to over $60,000,000. 

These men are backing President 
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Collier in everything he desires to do, 
and, as their representative, have Jos. 
W. Sefton, Jr., as Director-General, 
himself a trained banker and business 
man, who answers for the finances. 
The treasury contains $2,500,000 for 
building purposes. The directors will 
nandle nearly $10,000,000 before the 
gates of the Exposition are thrown 
open. 

I fancied that I should be enter- 
tained by glowing accounts—blue- 
print recitals of projected enterprises 
—the usual prelude to engaging upon 
undertakings which require the ex- 
penditure of millions upon millions of 
dollars. I had found this to be the 
condition of minds of individuals 
when about to engage in some momen- 
tous undertaking, and I had thought 
that when a great city, the combina- 
tion of the minds of thousands of men, 
was to be brought to a point where 
they could act in harmony and that 
perfect accord which is the primal 
necessity for assured success, and 
more especially in matters of such 


magnitude as the present undertaking, 


that the period of adjustment for 
definite action could not, in the well- 
ordered succession of events, have 
been more than fairly entered upon, 
but I found, greatly to my astonish- 
ment, that I had been reckoning by a 
last year’s calendar. 

I had fallen into the period of con- 
cretion. There was not a spot of col- 
orless abstraction to be met with any- 
where. I had traveled hopefully and 
found, to my great surprise and pleas- 
ure, that it was better to arrive. 

The aspect of the city, its streets, its 
plazas, its palatial hostelries, its ar- 
tistic play houses, its ample and in- 
vitingly well distributed. parks, its 
broad and smoothly conditioned drive- 
ways skirting the ocean, and the 
waters of its magnificent bay, which 
rivals the harbors of the world for 
natural capacity to accommodate with 
safety and convenience the shipping 
of the merchant marine of every coun- 
try on the globe. Upon its waters lay 
at anchor, or moved with swan-like 
grace, shipping and pleasure craft of 
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every description, while here and 
there were to be seen the low-lying 
greyhounds of the sea, with masked 
batteries which command, without 
speaking, the rule of peace over the 
trackless approaches to our shores, 
evidently, for the most part, “Birds of 
Passage,” calling for rest and refresh- 
ments, and to view for themselves, as 
had I, the preparations which are be- 
ing made for the celebration of the 
world’s greatest achievement bearing 
the impress of the best brain and hand 
of man—the Panama Canal. 

The conception of a city to be built 
for the appropriate celebration of the 
world’s latest and greatest undertaking 
—the cutting of the wall of separation, 
and thus joining the waters of the two 
great oceans of the world—was a 
thing of the past. “The ideal is that 
which now is not, but which must 
eventually come to be.” 

I found that the “ideal” of San 
Diego’s Exposition City was being 
spelled out and created by the saws 
and hammers of hundreds of workmen, 
to which was added the busy hum of 
machinery mixing the concrete for the 
walls of the Administration Building, 
which as a matter of fact is now near- 
ing completion, as are also the Memor- 
ial Arch, which marks the entrance 
to the Exposition, and the California 
State Building; the Agricultural and 
Horticultural Buildings are under pro- 
cess of immediate construction. 

The Exposition City, when com- 
pleted, will be found to be essentially 
idealistic, and of a character reflected 
from and drawn faithfully to express 
the topography and spirit of the vast 
domain of which San Diego is the 
natural magnet; this has justly and 
most appropriately led to its having 
been called, in the truest sense of dis- 
tinguishment—unique. 

Southward and across an arm of the 
blue waters of the bay appears the 
world famed Hotel del Coronado, its 
great, rounded domes and pinnacled 
minarets arising from pleasure 
grounds threaded by sanded walks, 
which wind about amid such a 
wealth of tropical verdure and flower- 
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colored attractions as to cause the 
heart of the visitor to bound with the 
strength of the wine of life which is 
here pressed to the lips of all, from the 
chalice of condition—a draught brewed 
from ‘air and wind and sun—Nature’s 
response to man’s universal craving 
for strength and the pleasures that 
satisfy. And yonder, Point Loma— 
splendid buildings, delightful grounds, 
and, above all, the unique and un- 
equaled situation, adorning, as it does, 
an arm of the land stretching far into 
the waters—a most fitting insignia of 
Peace set at the jointure of the two 
great forces of the earth—a dream 
of the Orient in the lap of the Oc- 
cident. 

Glancing along the shore line to the 
south, and from the farthest point vis- 
ible, let your eye travel along the 
natural bow-line of vision to the east- 
ward, and then on until you have com- 
pleted the half-circle to the north, 
where it again rests at the sea, and you 
will have bounded the nucleus of an 
empire from which flows, along natural 
lines, such energies of production and 
distribution as are to be equaled at 
no other point upon this continent, and 
this is true for the very obvious rea- 
son that Nature, in her formation of 
the land and the waters, has, once and 
for all, determined the point where 
great industrial centers may be estab- 
lished and developed, with the mini- 
mum effort on the part of man, to the 
point of meeting the normal demands 
of the markets of the world. Such is 
San Diego. 

The City of San Diego is equipped 
with transportation facilities which 
lead with despatch to the most diver- 
gent points, constructed, equipped and 
conducted in a manner so courteous 
and complete as to anticipate even the 
unexpressed desires of the most fas- 
tidious traveler. 

The plan for the Exposition, em- 
bracing about 400 acres, is approved 
as to general features by President 
Collier, with the understanding that 
minor changes shall be made to meet 
exigencies as they shall arise. This 
plan shows the main entrance to the 
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Exposition grounds at Laurel and 
Park avenue on the west side of Ca- 
brillo Canyon. A causeway and bridge 
lead to the east side of the canyon, 
where rise the main buildings of the 
Exposition, surrounding a central rec- 
tangular court. From the gate at Lau- 
rel street to the eastern end of the 
bridge are ornamental plazas and es- 
planades, all within the Exposition 
grounds. The entrance to the central 
court of honor is through this group 
of buildings. 

Leading south from the court of 
honor is a street that debouches into 
a rectangular plaza, rounded on the 
ends, the Plaza de las Republicas 
America. At the south side of this 
plaza is the huge ethnological building, 
a structure that is being built in the 
old Spanish-American style, with a 
patio. To the west and down the mesa 
from this building are the State and 
foreign buildings. 

The main buildings, being on the 
axis, or central, line of the bridge, are 
grouped around these formal courts, 
and include the California, Art, Agri- 
culture, Horticulture, both Liberal 
Arts and Machinery, United States 
Government and Mining exhibit build- 
ings. 

North of this group are the huge 
botannical gardens with the finest and 
most extensive lath house ever built. 
This lath house contains a glass sec- 
tion in which are to be placed all the 
exotics and orchids possible to gather 
in the interim before the Exposition 
opens. The lath house will be some- 
thing like 600 feet square and 100 
feet high, with a central court for 
band concerts, fountains and other fea- 
tures. Surrounding it are the planta- 
tions of the different great seed houses 
of the world, which will be asked to 
propagate their finest flowers in tracts 
allotted to each competitor for the pur- 
pose. Here are also,the outdoor ex- 
hibits, such as those from the recla- 
mation, conservation and forest ser- 
vices of the government and the great 
Indian congress, with the villages and 
fields of the aborigines, cliff dwellings 
and pueblos. 
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Across Spanish Canyon is a dam im- 
pounding a lagoon used as an auxiliary 
water supply for the city fire depart- 
ment, a reservoir of 50,000,000 gallons 
capacity, with a head of 210 feet and 
a pressure at D street of something 
like 65 pounds to the square inch. 
Around this lagoon are grouped orna- 
mental trees, vines and flowers, and all 
connected with the general park sys- 
tem as a permanent feature. 

The bridge and causeway, which are 
a system of parked esplanade from 
Laurel street straight into the center 
of the park, are permanent, as is the 
lagoon on the east side of the mesa in 
Spanish Canyon. All the grading, 
street and road work are so arranged 
that when the buildings are removed 
there will be a system of roads and 
streets, with ornamental centers, lined 
and surrounded with groves of trees 
and flowering bushes, the erstwhile 
foundation spaces being sodded with 
bluegrass, irrigated from a 14-inch 
pipe line that enters the park on the 
north and leads to the south end of the 
park, where it connects with the city 
water mains. The sewer system is laid 
lo connect up with the city system. 

All grading and street work under 
this plan are a part of the permanent 
improvement of the park, and are put 
in with that idea in view, the construc- 
tion of the Exposition itself at all times 
being a means of beautifying the park. 

The buildings so far approved and 
under construction call for foundation 
space to the extent of about 145 acres. 
Added to this must be the space re- 
quired for the formal gardens, outdoor 
exhibits, for streets and courts, the 
whole space requiring about 400 acres. 
Added to other advantages is that of 
building the Exposition on compara- 
tively level, high ground. The section 
of concessions and privileges, “El Ro- 
deo,” is on level ground, where the 
necessary grading is little more than 
that required for an ordinary country 
road over comparatively level ground. 

Architect Goodhue is in love with 
the new plans, and has begun with en- 
thusiasm to perfect the ornamentation 
of his Spanish-American buildings, the 
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director of works having outlined the 
needs as finally determined by the 
buildings and grounds committee. 

The Exposition will open January 
1, 1915, and will be kept open the en- 
tire year. The directors, however, have 
ordered that all buildings shall be fin- 
ished by January 1, 1914, one year in 
advance, to give the landscape archi- 
tects and gardeners a chance to grow 
the palms, ferns, vines and flowering 
plants over the buildings. 

All architecture and all ensembles 
of architecture and landscape are in 
the beautiful Spanish Colonial, or 
“Mission” style. The exposition cov- 
ers the Southwestern United States, 
Mexico, Central and South America, 
and it is in those countries that the 
Latin-American architecture grew to 
its greatest beauty.. The Exposition is 
a Mission city in white, cement con- 
struction throughout, set in a Califor- 
nia landscape, the most beautiful that 
can be devised. 

Features of the Panama-California 
Exposition are a world congress of In- 
dian tfibes, gathered from the Straits 
of Magellan to the Yukon River; ex- 


- hibits from the United States reclama- 


tion, forestration, conservation and im- 
migration bureaus; archaeological 
material, the most complete ever gath- 
ered in America, covering the entire 
American continent; ethnology, em- 
bracing all the peoples that ever lived 
on the continent, the ancient ruins and 
relics, the beautiful and unique and 
striking things from all these . coun- 
tries, reciting the history of the 
aborigines of America back to the re- 
motest known and legendary times, 
discovery and conquest of America, 
and last, but not least, opportunity, the 
opportunity that has come to the 
Pacific Coast of the Americas through 
the opening of the Panama Canal. 
Nearly every Latin-American gov- 
ernment has replied favorably to re- 
quests for participation, and are 
awaiting an official visit from the Ex- 
position management to determine the 
character and scope of their partici- 
pation. Now that the buildings are 
under way, these visits will be made at 
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once. In addition to these are the 
Southwestern States of the United 
States, to which Commissioner-at- 
Large John A. Fox is now making a 
careful tour arranging for their par- 
ticipation. 

The only limitation placed on ex- 
hibits is that they shall be absolutely 
unique and different from anything 
that has ever been shown before. The 
Exposition is so attractive from its 
natural beauty of location, almost ex- 
actly similar to Naples Bay, from its 
architecture and from its decoration 
that nothing but the highest class of 
exhibits will be admitted. Everything 
must be process to show Opportunity. 
There is a model one-acre farm. There 
will be a Navajo squaw weaving a 
blanket, and an Oaxaca weaving a se- 
rape; a Maya making a Panama hat, 
and an Araucanian modeling pottery; 
but there will not be one single shelf 
full of canned or bottled goods on ex- 
hibition through the whole of the 
Panama-California Exposition. Sir 
Thomas Lipton will show a tea garden 
of Ceylon, with tea growing, pickers 
gathering the crop, working the tea 
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and packing it, but Sir Thomas en- 
gages to remove every tin from the ex- 
hibit as fast as it is packed and sealed. 
While his workers are exciting wonder 
at the Exposition grounds, Sir Thomas 
will be piloting one of his famous 
Shamrocks in yacht races off the 
harbor. 

The grand bodies of the Masonic 
Order are making ready to dedicate 
with pomp and ceremony the Memorial 
Arch in the month of April, 1912. Un- 
der the auspices of the Order of Pan- 
ama, a great and beautiful pageant is 
being prepared, which will take place 
in the month of July, 1912, that is ex- 
pected to excel the famous Mission 
pageant of 1911. 

From the standpoint of the best 
judges of exposition work in the past, 
after having given full and careful 
attention and inspection to the general 
plans, and the projected work already 
in active process of completion, it is 
confidently . predicted that the San 
Diego Panama-California Exposition 
will prove to be one of the most inter- 
esting and instructive expositions ever 
given to the world. 





“WATER, WATER EVERYWHERE,” 


BY LINDEN L. BOONE 


WHEN one stands 

upon the heights of 

Point Loma _ and 

looks across’ the 

placid water of San 

Diego Bay, he has 

in view the snow- 

capped mountains in 

the distance, an amphitheatre roll- 

ing a hundred miles away, and 

sees before him a fleet of war- 

ships at anchor, merchant ships at 

the wharves in front of the city, a 

steamer passing the entrance at Ballast 

Point, he is wont to exclaim, “What 

grandeur, what magnificence, what a 
panorama!” 

When he inhales the balmy ozone of 


the Pacific and realizes that the cli- 
mate of the region where he stands 
is the most pleasant and equable of 
any place in the known world, he is 
wont to further exclaim, “What a 
dwelling place for man! Why does not 
all mankind come here to live ?” 

The answer to this question would 
be that there is not room enough for 
all, but the number who may and will 
come to reside in this favored region 
is limited only by its water supply. 

The mountains back of San Diego 
rise to elevations varying from 3,500 
to 6,500 feet. The slope to the ocean 
is very rapid, the crest of these moun- 
tains being only forty miles from the 
sea as the crow flies. During the rainy 








[he famous Sweetwater Dam, built of solid masonry 120 feet high. 


season, which is about half the year, 
these streams are frequently torrents, 
but during the dry season they are 
mostly dried up before reaching the 
ocean. 

San Diego’s water supply must de- 
pend almost altogether upon the con- 
servation of these waters. The means 
of conservation are reservoirs made by 
damming the streams. These reser- 
voir sites are numerous and only from 
ten. to forty miles from the city. In 
this respect the region around Los An- 
geles is not so fortunate, for after 
searching for years for reservoir sites, 
that city was finally compelled to go 
to Owen’s River, 226 miles away, and 
across a range of mountains, to pro- 
cure a water supply thought to be ade- 
quate to the growing needs of the 
city, 

Commencing at the north boundary 
of San Diego County and going to the 
south boundary there are the follow- 
ing important streams: Temecula, San 
Luis Rey, Pamo and Santa Ysabel, 
San Diego, Sweetwater, Cottonwood 
and Otay. The statistics of the U. S. 


Geological Survey as to the run off or 
flow of water capable of being con- 
served have not been prepared as to 
all these, but the report for the year 
1906 gives some of them as follows: 


46,000,000 gallons 

..-- 20,000,000 gallons 
22,000,000 gallons 
..++++ 6,000,000 gallons 
20,000,000 gallons 


but is 
same as 


San Luis Rey 
Santa Ysabel 
San Diego 
Sweetwater 
Cottonwood 


Temecula is not given, 
thought to be about the 
Santa Ysabel. 

The statistics prepared by the gov- 
ernment engineers may be taken as 
an average, but in some years the 
run-off is much greater. According to 
the records of the San Diego Flume 
Company, thirty-nine billion gallons 
of water passed over its solid masonry 
diverting dam and flowed through the 
city of San Diego into the sea dur- 
ing the rainy season of 1905. 

The writer has seen a stream two 
feet deep flowing over the top of 
Sweetwater Dam for its full width of 
369 feet. 
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Lower Otay Lake, the present source of San Diego’s water supply, capacity 
thirteen billion gallons. 


The present actual development of 
water tributary to San Diego is chiefly 
confined to the four southerly streams. 
On the San Luis Rey there is a small 
development which supplies Escon- 
dido, having a storage reservoir in 
Bear Valley, present capacity 1,500,- 
000,000 gallons, which may be in- 
creased to 5,000,000,000 gallons. The 
San Diego River watershed now has 
only two small reservoirs, one located 
at Cuyamaca, 4,600 feet above sea 
level, capacity 3,700,000,000 gallons, 
and the other at La Mesa, 450 feet 
above sea level, capacity 500,000,000 
gallons. The Sweetwater system has 
2 dam 115 feet high, making a lake 
capable of storing 11,600,000,000 gal- 
lons, 110 feet above sea level at the 
outlet. The greatest actual develop- 
ment has been upon the combined Cot- 
tonwood and Otay systems, made by 
John D. Spreckels and brother. 


Yalue of Present Developments. 


The value of these developments is 
placed at $5,000,000. It is from this 
system that the city obtains its pres- 


ent supply, which in purity is as good 
as the best in the world. No other 
city enjoys the use of filtered water for 
all purposes. This water has been 
pronounced by eminent chemists to 
be as pure as the best of any water 
supply for any considerable popula- 
tion. The system consists of three 
reservoirs already built, one building 
and another in the future when needed. 
The largest of these dams is Morena. 
It is at an elevation of 3,100 feet above 
sea level, 267 feet high from bottom 
of foundations, 300 feet thick at base, 
16 feet thick at top, and 550 cubic feet 
along the crest, took five years to 
build, contains 306,000 cubic yards of 
masonry, and cost Mr. Spreckels 
$1,500,000. It backs the water for 
four miles through Morena Valley, 
forming a picturesque mountain lake 
capable of holding 15 million gallons 
of water. This dam has so recently 
been constructed as not yet to have 
made a winter’s catchment. 

It is the largest structure of this 
character in America, with the excep- 
tion of the Roosevelt Dam above 
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op to Bottom—Sweetwater Valley; between Escondido and Ramona; 
Srring Valley; Detrick’s Pine Hill apple ranch, and La Mesa. 
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Phoenix, Arizona, which is 280 feet 
high, has 340,000 cubic yards of 
masonry, and cost the U. S. Govern- 
ment $3,468,000. 

Lower down the Cottonwood stream 
is the Barrett Dam, 1,0U0 feet eleva- 
tion, now in process of construction, 
but not built higher than necessary to 
be used as a diverting dam to take 
the water down over the divide 1,400 
feet elevation, through Dulzura Pass, 
into the watershed of lower Otay. At 
the lower Otay is a dam 130 feet in 
height, outlet 400 feet elevation, with 
an impounding capacity of 13,000,000,- 
000 gallons. At upper Otay, 550 feet 
elevation, there is a dam with a 
capacity of 1,000,000,000 gallons, cap- 
able of being increased to 5,000,000,- 
000. In upper and lower Otay reser- 
voirs there is now impounded at the 
close of the dry season of 1911 nine 
billions of gallons, or enough water 
on the basis of present consumption of 
100 gallons per person, per day, to 
supply the present needs of San Diego 
for five years, even though not an- 
other drop of rain should fall during 
that period of time, except sufficient 
to offset evaporation. When you con- 
sider that the average rainfall at San 
Diego is ten inches on the coast com- 
pared with forty inches in the moun- 
tains, there is no present danger of 
failure of water supply, and no danger 
until its population is many times the 
present. 


Prospective Development. 


Several companies, realizing that the 
demand for water is rapidly increas- 
ing with the enormous growth of San 
Diego and the communities immedi- 
ately tributary to it, have entered the 
field and are taking up the undevel- 
oped possibilities. The owners of the 
partially developed-San Diego River 
system are contemplating new dams. 
Others have plans for the storage of 
the winter’s floods on other systems. 
Without going into detail, I will state 
the possibilities of storage on the 
streams not yet harnessed by dams. 
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Eleva’n Ht.ofDam C’p’c’yin 
Ft. Ft. Gallons 


Locat’n 


63,000,000,000 
16,000,000,000 

3,000, 900,000 

6,000,000,000 
15,000,000,000 
20,000,900,000 
10,000,000,000 


San Luis Rey...2613 100 
Pamo 803 185 
Santa Maria ..1300 80 
Pine Valley ...3700 125 
Barrett 1600 175 
San Diego 700 165 
Temecula 1100 150 


These are not the limits of height. 
All these dams may be carried to such 
heights as to impound every gallon 
of water which may flow down the 
stream in years of greatest freshets. 
As an example of this development, 
take the Sweetwater Dam. At first it 
was 90 feet high, capacity 6,000,000,- 
000 gallons. It was subsequently 
raised to 115 feet, and capacity in- 
creased to 11,600,000,000 gallons. 

With these dams all raised to a suffi- 
cient height to take the full amount of 
the flow in flood years, it is safe to 
say that the average annual catch- 
ment would be equal to the govern- 
ment reports for 1906 as above given. 
By building the dams of such height 
as to save the greatest floods, a supply 
will be left over from such years to 
help out the dry years. 

It will be seen from the above that 
the reservoirs already constructed have 
an impounding capacity of 45 billions 
of gallons, and those which may be 
developed, 133 billions of gallons. 

The run-off of the streams of the 
Western slope of San Diego County, 
according to government reports and 
other sources of information, if all 
conserved, will take care of a city 
population of 4,000,000. 

Allowing the suburban population 
sufficient for domestic supply and to 
irrigate 300,000 acres, which is prob- 
ably the maximum capable of being 
irrigated, there would still be sufficient 
for an urban population of 2,000,000. 

Of course this maximum of develop- 
ment will probably never be reached, 
but the figures are given merely to il- 
lustrate what may be done when the 
necessity arises. 

This conservation should be made 
at least seven years in advance of 
actual needs, so as to afford a chance 
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for storage of the run-off of one or 
more extremely wet seasons, and all 
dams should be built sufficiently high 
to catch the maximum flow. With 
water, San Diego expects to make the 
ideal spot of the earth. 

It is the perfection of climate, the 
Elysium that Homer dreamed of— 
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that place on the west of the earth, 
near the ocean, a happy land where 
there is neither sleet nor cold, and al- 
ways fanned by the delightful breezes 
of Zephyrus. Hither favored heroes 
like Menelaus pass without dying, and 
live happily under the rule of the just 
Rhadamanthus. 





THE CLIMATE OF THE OPEN DOOR 


BY FORD A. CARPENTER, 


NCE in a while the winter 
tourist in Southern Califor- 


nia visiting San Diego hap- 
pens on this sign, hung con- 
spicuously on shop doors: 





OPEN. 











I venture to say that unless some 
resident enlightens him, or he should 
perchance change his place of resi- 
dence to San Diego, this little sign 
will puzzle him. ‘Why should such a 
sign be necessary? Aren’t store and 
shop doors always supposed to be 
open during business hours?” In San 
Diego not only are the shop doors all 
ready to be opened, but, except for a 
few days in winter, both doors are 
usually swung wide open. This sim- 
ple fact is a noteworthy feature of the 
climate, for not in many places will 
the cold or heat, the wind, dust, rain, 
sleet or snow, mosquitoes or flies, per- 
mit the wide-open door. It has re- 
mained for that veteran medical cli- 
matologist, Dr. Hare, in his Textbook 
of Practical Therapeutics, 12th edition, 
1907, to epitomize the climate when he 
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says: “San Diego—a place where 
there is virtually perpetual summer.” 
The chief cause of San Diego’s 
salubrity of climate lies in its latitude. 
Other causes are: Its location to the 
leeward of the ocean; its distance from 
the eastward-moving storms of the 
northern coast; and the absence of 
mountains close to the sea. The lati- 
tude gives San Diego temperate cli- 
mate; the proximity to the sea an equa- 
bility of temperature; the distance 
from the storm tracks its freedom from 
high winds and rough weather; and 
the absence of mountains in the imme- 
diate neighborhood contributes to in- 
frequent clouds, fog and rain. 


The Velo Cloud. 


The “velo cloud” was doubtless an 
old term, even before the glorious days 
of gold, that early Overland Monthly 
contributors loved to dwell upon. Bret 
Harte must have used it-in his early 
writings for this magazine, when he 
was its editor, and the veteran poet of 
the Sierras, that grand old man of 
California, Joaquin Miller, doubtless 
incorporated this musical Spanish 
word in his earlier melodies. The velo 
cloud is the chief characteristic cloud 
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A waterfall, Morena Creek. 


of the San Diego bay region. The full 


name for this very common cloud is 
“el velo de la luz,’ or “the veil that 
hides the light.” And a summer cloud 
in San Diego is the common cloud of 
the year, for summer should be under- 
stood as covering all the year except- 
ing November, December, January and 
February, and it would not take a very 
strong imagination to reckon these four 
months as spring-time. Now the 
screening of this region from the sun’s 
rays is so thoroughly accomplished 
that during a normal day the sun 
breaks through the velo cloud about 
10 o’clock, the sky clearing shortly af- 
terwards and remaining free from 
clouds until about sunset. That the 
velo cloud is an effective sun shield 
is proven by the fact that the average 
July maximum temperature since 
weather observations began shows an 
average of 78 degrees. 


One Hour Per Year Above Ninety 
Degrees. 


Since the beginning of meteorologi- 
cal records, the temperature has aver- 
aged one hour per year above 90 de- 


grees. Highest and lowest tempera- 
tures were 101 and 32 degrees. 

San Diego has one of the longest 
meteorological records west of the 
Mississippi river. Observations were 
begun shortly after Fremont raised the 
Stars and Stripes at Old San Diego 


-over sixty years ago, and ever since 


then, officials of the government have 
continued the meteorological work. An 
examination of this excellent record 
shows that during this period of more 
than half a century, the temperature 
averaged 61.4 degrees. ‘The warmest 
year, 1887, averaged 63.8; the coldest 
vear, that of 1880, averaged 58.5. 
Yearly temperatures are misleading, 
as it requires only a warm summer and 
a cold winter to give as favorable a 
record as that of San Diego with a 
warm winter and a cool summer. For 
example, the annual temperature of a 
city in the Mississippi Valley is only 
5 degrees lower than San Diego, but it 
reports 63 days of temperature above 
90 degrees, and 96 days below 32 de- 
grees, while during the same year San 
Diego had but one day when the tem- 
perature reached 90 degrees, and on 
no day did it reach 32 degrees. The 
temperature has exceeded 90 degrees 
twenty-five times in 40 years, and has 
never gone below 32 degrees. Owing 
to the nearness to the ocean, the varia- 
tion in temperature is slight, averaging 
about 11 degrees from the highest dur- 
ing the day to the lowest at night. The 
change in average temperature from 
day to day is less than two degrees. 


Cause of Warm Winters and Cool 
Summers. 


The northern storms seldom take a 
course far enough south to influence 
the weather conditions of San Diego 
for the reason that the “high” areas, 
or the regions of high barometer, pre- 
vent their doing so. The average path 
of the high areas (the great fair 
weather eddies of the atmosphere) is 
along the southwest coast of Califor- 
nia, entering about the latitude of 
Point Conception. These high areas 
usually tend to deflect the storms east- 
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ward, but whenever a storm has suffi- 
cient energy to affect the weather in 
San Diego, the incoming high area 
prevents its long duration. This ex- 
plains why the average duration of 
rainy weather is less than one day, 
and that winds exceeding 25 miles 
per hour last but a total of a few hours 
each year. 

The seabreeze keeps San Diego cool 
in summer and warm in winter. The 
wind averages five miles per hour 
throughout the year. The highest 
velocity ever known was 40 miles per 
hour. 


Rainfall Light on Coast, Heavy in 
the Mountains. 


The rainfall is light in San Diego, 
approaching desert amounts, but in- 
creasing at a regular ratio, according 
to elevation, reaching the maximum 
amount twenty-five miles from the 
coast. The total number of days m 
the year with one-hundredth of an inch 
averages 38; with one hour or more of 
dense fog, 15. For a marine climate, 
San Diego has relatively dry air, aver- 
aging 72 per cent, and comparing fav- 
orably with interior cities. The humid- 
ity is constant during usual tempera- 
tures, but whenever the temperature is 
above 70 degrees in summer or below 
50 degrees in winter, the relative 
humidity is lowered proportionately. 
For example, the rather unusual tem- 
perature of 90 degrees is always ac- 
companied by a relative humidity of 
from 20 to 10 per cent. 

The average annual rainfall is ten 
inches; back from the coast the rain- 
tall increases to over 40 inches. It is 
in this well-watered region that the 
magnificent water supply of San Diego 
is located. 

The two cardinal features of San 
Diego climate which leave a lasting 
impression on both residents and visi- 
tors alike are the regularity of the 
winds and the constancy of the sun- 
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shine. The land-and-sea breeze finds 
its. best illustration here. The brisk 
daylight winds are from the sea, and 
blow from the south, southwest, west 
and northwest, while the light night 
winds are from the land, and blow 
from the north, northeast, east and 
southeast. Thus in every normal day 
we have winds from every point of the 
compass. 


San Diego has 356 Days of Sunshine 
in a Year. 


The period of greatest sunshine is 
from the middle of October to the mid- 
dle of March, and the months of least 
sunshine are May, June and July. 

The sun shines on an average of 356 
days a year. The automatic sunshine 
recorder shows that for 22 years there 
has been an average of nine days a 
year without one hour or more of sun- 
shine. 

Although the writer has been inti- 
mately associated with the weather for 
the past sixteen years in San Diego, 
having been in charge of the United 
States Weather Bureau office during 
that period, he feels that no word of 
his could carry the weight of convic- 
tion as would the calm, dispassionate 
opinion of his former Chief, General 
A. W. Greely, who, when Chief Signal 
Officer, and head of the United States 
Weather Service, said: “The American 
public is familiar on all sides with 
elaborate and detailed statements of 
the weather at a thousand and one re- 
sorts. If we may believe all we read 
in such reports, the temperature never 
reaches the eighties, the sky is flecked 
with just enough cloud to perfect the 
landscape, the breezes are always 
balmy, and the nights ever cool. There 
is possibly one place in the United 
States where such conditions obtain— 
a bit of country about forty miles 
square at the extreme southwestern 
part of the United States, in which San 
Diego, California, is located.” 





THE HARBOR OF SAN DIEGO 


BY EDWIN M. CAPPS, 


HEN IT IS realized that 

there are in United 

States territory on the 

Pacific Coast but four, or 

possibly five harbors, for a distance of 

twelve hundred miles, and it is further 

realized that the bay of San Diego is 

the first and last port of call in the 

United States for ships arriving from 

and departing for the Panama Canal, 

one can scarcely overestimate the tre- 

mendous importance and possibilities 

of this port, both for commercial as 
well as for naval purposes. 

This bay is capable of being devel- 
oped into a magnificent commercial 
entrepot of the greatest importance. 
Located as it is in a zone of perpetual 
summer, free from violent storms, it 
may be entered with perfect safety, 
both by day or night, and at all times 
of the year, by the largest vessels ply- 
ing the sea. 

The city of San Diego realized that 
‘with the completion of the Panama 
‘Canal the flood gates of commerce 
would be opened to the Pacific Coast 
and the Orient, and that San Diego, to 
grasp a large portion of this traffic, 
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Supervising Engineer 


must be in a position to offer to the im- 
porter, manufacturer and commission 
merchant the most seductive induce- 
ments to locate upon this bay. 

San Diego must be in a position to 
offer a better proposition to these mer- 
chants of commerce than can be had 
elsewhere. She realized that a great 
distributing center for this southwest- 
ern section will be created the moment 
the canal is completed, and when once 
established it would be permanent. 
She therefore must not lose this op- 
portunity. The key to the situation, 
she realized, was the municipal owner- 
ship of her waterfront. This much- 


desired wish was accorded her by a 
recent act of the legislature. 

In compliance with her agreement 
with the State, an election was held 
and $1,000,000 voted for the first unit 
of improvement of her harbor, along 
the most modern and approved designs 


known to maritime cities. 

When this initial improvement is 
completed, there will have been re- 
claimed sixty acres of tide land; there 
will have been constructed twenty-six 
hundred linear feet of reinforced con- 
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crete seawall, and a reinforced con- 
crete pier one hundred and thirty feet 
in width, and eight hundred feet in 
length. 

Upon this pier will be erected a steel 
warehouse eighty feet in width and 
seven hundred and seventy-five feet 
in length. Four railway tracks, two 
on each side of the pier, will be pro- 
vided for facilitating the trans-ship- 
ment of through freight. 

This pier will provide sixteen hun- 
dred feet of dockage, with a depth of 
water at low tide of thirty-five feet, 
sufficient for the berthing of the largest 
deep sea vessels. The sea wall will 
furnish about twenty-six hundred lin- 
ear feet of berth room for local coast 
craft. 

The magnitude of the possibilities 
of this bay may be had when it is 
estimated that, with the expenditure 
of $7,000,000 or $8,000,000 from six 
hundred to seven hundred acres of 
tide lands will be reclaimed, fourteen 
hundred acres of anchorage ground 
will be excavated to an average depth 
of twenty-five feet at low tide, and 
provision made for six miles of berth 
room for vessels of all draft. 

From an economic point of view, 
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for construction work of sea walls’ and 
piers this bay is ideal, owing to the 
exceedingly favorable conditions of 
the bottom of the bay for the work pro- 
posed. 

A singular condition that does not 
perhaps exist elsewhere in harbors is 
the fact that no streams empty into this 
bay; consequently there are no deposi- 
tions of sand and silt, and when dredg- 
ing is once completed, further expense 
in this regard ceases. As is well 
known, the continual dredging of these 
depositions of sand and silt is the chief 
source of expense in harbor up-keep. 

It is doubtless unnecessary to add 
that San Diego, with its indestructible 
sea wall and piers, and the economic 
conditions existent in its harbor, to- 
gether with its fortunate geographical 
position, will prove a formidable com- 
petitor for the commercial supremacy 
of the Pacific Coast. 

The strategical position of this bay, 
together with its exceedingly favor- 
able topographical surroundings, is at- 
tracting the attention of the Federal 
government for its use as a naval base. 
Unquestionably it will ultimately be- 
come the naval stronghold of the 
Pacific. 
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Ex-Secretary of the Treasury 


BY HON. LYMAN J. GAGE, 


IN THE United 

States, more notably 

perhaps than any 

other country, there 

has developed a 

very large number 

of families who, 

having attained a 

fair degree of financial independence, 

now seek !to establish permanent 

homes where the conditions of living 

are of the safest and most agreeable 
kind. 

To this class or group must be added 

another. It is composed of salaried 

or wage earning people who find in 


a slowly advancing scale, with a rapid 
rise in the cost of living, that the con- 
ditions of life grow more distressing. 
and the future more discouraging. 
Of the anxieties and contentions of 
intense business life they have become 
wearied. If dwellers in the larger 
cities, they have become oppressed by 
the congestion of population and the 
consequent painful disparities between 
the material conditions of the very 
rich and the very poor. Always vaguely 
troubled, too, if quite unconsciously, 
by that indwelling instinct which has 
driven the European races ever west- 
ward, their thoughts turn toward our 
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Hon. Lyman J]. Gage, a director of the 
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Pacific Coast as the “Land of their 
desire.” 

Only in this way can we account for 
that tide of tourists flowing hither- 
ward with an ever-increasing volume. 

Wherein lies the attractive power 
which brings this moving throng again 
and again to visit our shores? What 
is here found to hold so many that will 
not return as tourists, but will remain 
as inhabitants ? 

Much has been written concerning 
this; many eloquent words spoken. The 
pen of the romancer and the poet have 
been engaged with it. 

It is not my purpose to increase the 
literature of it, but I am wondering if 
a few plain words, from a plain man, 
will make an understanding of it 
easier. I am asked to try this. If I 
do, it must be as a partial exhibit of 
one section only; for I am without ex- 
perience except as to this extreme 
southwest corner of our great State, 
which is outlined on the maps and 
designated San Diego. 

The city of San Diego occupies a 


unique position. Built upon the rising 
shores of a noble bay, semi-circular in 
form, the country behind the city be- 
comes elevated into charming foothills 
which, with distance gained, assume 
the role of mountains. The crests of 
some of which rise to the height of 
6,000 feet above the sea. 

From the city itself to the high 
mountain tops is not more than 50 or 
60 miles, with excellent roads for com- 
mercial traffic or pleasure trips. In an 
excursion from the city to the moun- 
tains, one passes through fertile val- 
leys, adorned with live oak trees and 
giant sycamores. As the elevation in- 
creases, the climate changes, so that 
one finds evidences of disparity in 
climatic conditions between the city 
by the sea and the mountain plateaus 
50 miles away, as great as exist be- 
tween, say, the interior of Illinois or 
Indiana and the regions near Savan- 
nah, Georgia. 

Along the coast snow never falls, 
and frost is very rare; while in the 
higher country snow falls, and the mer- 
cury in winter often marks as low as 
ten above zero in the thermometer. In 
the mountains an annual rainfall of 30 
to 36 inches is the rule, while on the 
coast no more than 10 to 12 inches are 
expected. 

A writer of eminence in a brief de- 
scription of Greece uses words which, 
with little or no change, apply -well to 
San Diego County. He says: “It 
(Greece) is insignificant on the map, 
its area being two-thirds of that of 
Maine, but never was a country better 
situated to develop a new civilization. 
A temperate climate where the vine, 
olive and fig, ripened with wheat, bar- 
ley and flax; a rich soil contained in 
a series of valleys, each surrounded 
by mountains; a position equally re- 
mote from excessive heat and cold, 
dryness and humidity, and finally the 
ever-present neighborhood of the sea— 
constitutes a home well fitted for the 
physical culture of a perfect race of 
mer.” 

Add to this, as he truthfully may, for 
San Diego, an abundant supply of the 
purest of water, and add to this list 
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of products of the soil the orange, the 
lemon, the apple, in short all the fruits 
of the temperate zone, and we have 
a fair mental picture of this region as 
to its actualities and possibilities. 

This picture, so suggestive of com- 
fort and material prosperity, deserves 
to be supplemented by some allusion 
to its picturesque beauty. The higher 
nature of man finds satisfaction in the 
manifold beauties of Nature, as does 
his physical appetites find satisfaction 
in material food and drink. For this 
esthetic side this region offers superior 
attractions. 

Everywhere views unfold to the eye 
which are full of enchantment. Charles 
Dudley Warner has been often quoted 
as saying: “San Diego is one of the 
three beauty spots of the world.” 

A recent visitor, standing on the 
porch of a friend’s house on Point 
Loma, after looking over the noble 


bay, the outstretched city on the other 
side, and the serrated mountains which 
lie beyond in a vast semi-circle, over 


which the vision may extend for a 
hundred and fifty miles, exclaimed in 
rapturous tone to his host: “Why, my 
God! This is the opera box of the 
world.” 

The city of San Diego is a clean, 
well-kept and healthful place for a 
home.. Its churches are numerous, and 
its schools up to the highest standards. 

American city life, however, has 
much in common everywhere. It is 
in the near-by situations—in the sub- 
urban location, that the superiority 
cver other sections may be discovered. 

In these enclosed valleys above 
spoken of, there is great variety of 
charm. Everywhere, of course, the 
incomparable climate is enjoyed, but 
the man who loves Nature more than 
he does the words of man, who desires 
to bring from a willing soil the where- 
with to minister to his “struggle of 
life.” the suburban regions round 
about hold out a generous invitation. 
With water for irrigation, a necessary 
condition, everything may be made to 
grow in abundance nearly every sea- 
son of the year. 

On the day of this writing, January 
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10th, the writer enjoyed for his dinner 
the most delicious green corn, just 
gathered from his ‘small garden. Re- 
ports of blizzards in the East made it 
taste especially good. Indeea, so 
generous and fruitful is the soil that 
there are sober-minded, truthful men 
who have tested the question by ex-’ 
perience, who assert that one acre in- 
telligently worked may be made to 
produce a good support for an entire 
family, with a margin for deposits in 
bank at the year’s end. 

This favored region was discovered, 


_and settlements in it were made, by 


the Spaniards eighty years before the 
Pilgrims landed on Plymouth Rock. 
Nevertheless, it has, until recent years, 
remained comparatively neglected by 
the American pioneer. 

The time has come, however, when 
it can no longer remain hidden. With- 
in five years the population of San 
Diego has doubled. The suburban 
villages or miniature cities which sur- 
round it are sharers in this extraordi- 
nary growth. Within a distance of 
10 or 15 miles, and closely connected 
by steam or electric lines, the new- 
comer will find each possessing its 
peculiarly attractive character: La 
Jolla, Point Loma, Ocean Beach, 
Pacific Beach, La Mesa, El Cajon, 
National City and others of lesser 
note, are all developing a_ civil 
and social life nowhere surpassed 
in quality. The fertile lands sur- 
rounding these, or lying between 
them, are also in a rapid course of set- 
tlement through the upbuilding of new 
homes by those who are trying to dem- 
onstrate the truth that one possessed 
of an acre, with its owner both capi- 
talist and worker in one, is a better, 
freer and happier man than even the 
well paid wage worker of the city can 
ever hope to be. 

To observe this development in the 
future will be an interesting, and, I 
think, an inspiring study. 

It now promises much for the wel- 
fare of those who may be happy 
enough to actively engage in advanc- 
ing that development, and so partici- 
pate in the rewards. 





THE HORTICULTURAL FUTURE OF 
SAN DIEGO COUNTY 
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OUTHERN California may be 
S viewed as the coming “play- 

ground of the world”—a 

phrase that is not without its 
interest and truth—but a more import- 
ant aspect of the future of Southern 
California is its destined development 
as the “small farm” region of the 
United States. And whatever may be 
predicted of Southern California in 
this regard is peculiarly and typically 
true of San Diego County. 

The process by which the original 
Spanish grants of thousands of acres 
have disintegrated step by step to the 
little farm or orchard of a few acres— 
a typical instance of which is found 
in the E.condido Valley—has fortu- 
nately been paralleled in time with a 
movement in the theory and practice 
of agriculture, which is of the utmost 
importance to the individual farmer 
and to the country at large. As the 
little farm was being cut out of the 
big ranch, the knowledge of how to run 
it to the greatest profit has been rap- 
idly | accumulating—thanks, very 
largely, to the systematic efforts and 
missionary work of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. When one con- 
siders to what extent the natural ad- 
vantages of San Diego can be aug- 


mented by the aid of scientific agricul- 


tural methods, it is difficult to curb 
one’s imagination so as to make any 
forecast of the future credible—es- 
pecially to dwellers in the East. 

San Diego County has an area of 
4,209 square miles, or 2,693,760 acres. 
The population is 61,000—about fif- 
teen inhabitants to the square mile. 
Italy, with an area of less than 100,000 
square miles (excluding the larger 
islands) supports—not too luxuriously 
it must be admitted—a population of 
about twenty million souls, which is 
200 to the square mile. Rhode Island, 
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of somewhat smaller area than San 
Diego County, maintains a population 
of over half a million. Rhode Island 
has hard winters and uncertain sum- 
mers. San Diego may be said to have 
perpetual summer and a growing sea- 
son from January to December. San 
Diego will never have the checker- 
board appearance of agricultural Italy; 
it is unlikely that farming here will 
ever become quite as “intensive” as 
to drive the farmer to wrest a living 
from Nature in her barren mountain 
fastness; but it is not hazardous to 
predict that some day San Diego 
County will support in comfort a 
population twice as great as that of 
Rhode Island. 

The philanthropist, the political 
idealist, the socialist (if he be of the 
“sane and safe” variety) can all re- 
gard approvingly the kind of com- 
munity that is being developed in San 
Diego County. Its salient features are 
easy to foresee. It will be a com- 
munity, first of all, of free citizens— 
industrially as well as politically free 
—with an independence and freedom 
from cares about “cost of living” that 
can never ‘be realized by the occu- 
pants of the great bee-hives of com- 
merce and manufacture. Five acres 
have proved sufficient to support 
a family in comfort in this marvelously 
favored land. Nay, there are cases 
on record where the necessities of life 
are provided by an acre of land care- 
fully tilled. San Diego will have a 
community not only free in the full 
sense of the word, but prosperous, with 
an average of wealth for which there 
is no parallel on earth at present, un- 
less it be in France, which, by reason 
of its peasant ownership of land, is 
financially the solidest country in the 
world. No more pleasing picture of 
the future can be imagined than that 
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which will be presented by San Diego 
County with its thousands of happy 
homes, nestling amid fertile orchards, 
surrounded by ali the conveniences of 
modern civilization, enjoying a social 
life that comprises the best that the 
big city can offer, unalloyed by its dis- 
advantages. 

The back-East citizen who knows 
nothing but the often dreary aspect of 
the suburban fruit or vegetable garden 
can have but a very inadequate notion 
of this picture of beauty, peace and 
prosperity in horticultural San Diego 
County, with its perennial verdure, 
brilliant sunshine and poignant con- 
trast between fertile valley and rug- 
ged mountain peak. 

As to the products that will be most 
in evidence in the fully developed San 
Diego County, much might be said. 
The outside world thinks of this coun- 
try mainly as the happy region where 
citrus fruits grow in profusion and 
perfection. The personal opinion of 
the writer is that more and more at- 
tention will be given to deciduous 
fruits, poultry raising, and dairying. 
The financial prosperity of the citrus- 
fruit grower has rather obscured the 
fact that much of the soil of this 
county is splendidly adapted to the 
growth of apples, peaches, pears and 
other deciduous fruits, which, if culti- 
vated with the care generally be- 
stowed on lemons and oranges, would 
rival, if not surpass them, in profitable- 
ness. The vegetable garden, too, 
awaits a development which will not 
be delayed when it is fully perceived 
what the market demands are going 
to be in this section of the Pacific 
Coast, what with the steadily increas- 
ing volume of tourists from the East 
and the commercial stimulus which 
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will be given by a short waterway to 
the Atlantic. 

The horticultural future of San 
Diego County, it is safe to say, will 
offer a degree of prosperity which 
the economist now finds wholly unap- 
proached in any other rural commu- 
nity in the United States. One ar- 
rives easily at this conclusion from a 
consideration of the following facts: 
First, at the present hour, horticultural 
San Diego County is more prosperous 
than any other rural community in the 
country. The productive wealth of 
this county in 1910 from agricultural 
pursuits alone totaled $7,566,251. This 
is an average of $350 per capita rural 
population, or about $1,750 for the av- 
erage family. Just remember in con- 
nection with this, that the average 
family in most other parts of Uncle 
Sam’s dominions has to hump along 
on an income of less than $500. 

But the present is the day of begin- 
nings only. When one reflects on the 
inevitable commercial developmert on 
the Pacific Coast, on the phenomenal 
growth and unquestioned brilliant 
future of San Diego City, on the con- 
stant improvement in _ horticultural 
methods, on the increasing knowledge 
among horticulturists of how best to 
supply the demands and meet the vary- 
ing movements of the markets, on the 
vast saving which the pre-cooled 
method of shipping fruits will effect, 
the most unimaginative man may take 
on himself the role of seer and pro- 
phet, so far as to predict that the very 
brightest and most pleasing picture 
which the first half of this century will 
unfold is that of San Diego County, 
crowned with the richest blessings that 
indulgent Nature and scientific’ horti- 
culture can supply. 


On the strand of Pacific Beach, skirting the ocean. 








REASONS WHY THE TARIFF SHOULD 
NOT BE REMOVED ON LEMONS 


HE CITRUS fruit industry in 

California represents an in- 

vestment of $175,000,000. It 

supports 150,000 people 
directly or indirectly, and employs 
25,000 people in the groves and pack- 
ing houses. The citrus fruit crop 
brings to the State about $33,000,000, 
exclusive of the transportation 
charges. The California lemon sup- 
plies a little over one-half of the total 
consumption of lemons in the United 
States. There are 25,000 acres planted 
to lemons, and about 90,000 acres in 
the citrus belt that are adapted to 
lemons, but which are still unplanted. 
The cost of producing lemons in Cali- 
fornia is more than twice the cost in 
Italy. Labor in California varies 
from $1.25 to $3 a day, and in Italy 
from 20 to 60 cents per day. The 
transportation cost from California to 
the East is about three times the cost 
of the water transportation from Italy. 


The tariff acts as a balance wheel 
in keeping the Italian lemons from 
coming into this country in enormous 
quantities when the prices are high, 
and from sudden reductions in the im- 
ports when the prices are low. The 
foreign business is handled entirely on 
a speculative basis. Under these con- 
ditions there is no uniformity in sup- 
ply and demand, as every perishable 
product handled on a speculative basis 
fluctuates vielently in price. The Cali- 
fornia industry, on the other hand, is 
handled by co-operative associations 
of growers, who distribute the crop 
uniformly throughout the year and 
throughout the country, and who com- 
pete among themselves. Uniform 
lemon prices can only be had in this 
country through the development of 
the California industry. Domestic 
competition has always kept the price 
at a comparatively low figure. 


From the revenue standpoint, the 


Picking lemons, Chula Vista. 
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tariff should not be reduced because 
the duty of 14% cents per pound has 
brought more revenue to the govern- 
ment than under the old duty. - The av- 
erage annual revenue collected on 
lemons during the Dingley Act from 
1898 to 1909 inclusive was $1,562,- 
327.49. The duty collected in 1910, 
during the first year of the Payne-Al- 
drich Act, was $2,233,527.87, or 43 
per cent above the annual average un- 
der the Dingley Act. The duty col- 
lected in 1911 was $2,024,533.86. The 
average annual revenue collected in 
the first two years of the Payne-Al- 
drich Act is 36.3 per cent greater than 
the average annual revenue collected 
under the Dingley Act. 

Under the stimulus given to the 
California lemon industry by the pas- 
sage of the Payne-Aldrich act, several 
thousand acres have been planted. The 
groves planted six to ten years ago 
are coming rapidly into bearing, and 
the price of lemons has been lower 
during the past summer than at any 
time for many years. For instance, in 
July, 1910, the average wholesale 
price of all foreign lemons sold at auc- 
tion in New York was $4.22 per box; 
1911, $3.55; in August, 1910, $3.67; in 
1911, $2.60; in September, 1910, $4.30; 
in 1911, $3.26; in October, 1910, $4.78; 
in 1911, $3.68; in November, 1910, 
$3.13; in 1911, $2.52. 

From the standpoint of the consumer 
the removal of the duty would not af- 
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fect the price. In Eastern Canada, 
where all lemons used are imported 
duty free from Italy, the price which 
the consumer pays is identical with 
the price which he pays in the East- 
ern United States for lemons entering 
under a duty of 11% cents per pound, or 
for California lemons shipped under a 
freight rate three times as high as the 
rate from Italy to Canada. This fact is 
an illuminating sidelight. 

In his recent visit to California, 
President William H. Taft’s attention 
was called to the status of the citrus 
fruit industry of this State, and in one 
of his public addresses he said: 
“Should any bill be presented to me 
in which the tariff on the lemons of 
California is reduced, it will receive 
my veto.” 

Together with my associate, Mr. C. 
E. Ferguson, special representative of 
the Overland Monthly, I visited every 
section of the citrus fruit belt in San 
Diego County, and I state without ex- 
aggeration that the assurance: given 
by the President, as above, has given 
such a stimulus to the lemon industry 
as to cause Eastern capital to seek in- 
vestments in the back country around 
Escondido, Ocean Side, Fallbrook, 
National City, Chula Vista, Otay, 
Lemon Grove, La Mesa, El Cajon, 
Lakeside and the citrus belt generally, 
and it will not be long before 50,000 
acres or more will be planted in 
lemons. 





SAN DIEGO—THE 


BY ALFRED 


N THE scheme of creation, cer- 
tain locations seem to have been 
designed from the beginning as 
special beauty spots, and of.these 

San Diego is indisputably one. Lights 
of varying intensity in the literary 
world have coined names and phrases 
presumably to concentrate into one 
mouthful, so to speak, her infinite 
charm; but to those who know her, 
the sound of the name San Diego is 
sufficient to conjure up a series of 
pictures of mountain, sea and sky, in 


CITY BEAUTIFUL 


D. ROBINSON 


colored variety that beggars descrip- 
tion, and to those who don’t, no tongue 
or pen can convey a tithe of her 
beauty. 

To get a proper perspective in a 
sensing of the charm of San Diego, 
one should go to the end of Point 
Loma, and do it often enough and stay 
long enough to let the whole wonder- 
ful picture speak. A comprehension 
of beauty is not to be had by disar- 
ticulation. To stand on Point Loma 
and pick out this or that in the scene 
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and label it “fine,” is to make sure 
that the charm of the thing is to be 
missed. It must be approached in a 
spirit of reverence and humility al- 
most, as the artist at soul takes his 
first look at a masterpiece on canvas, 
for this is a masterpiece straight from 
the hand of God, moulded in real earth 
stuff, painted in living colors. 

Once and again the setting sun 
shows up the divine palette and the 
blaze of color makes afraid, and then 
it is so very soft and pink, as if the 
baby of the world were just born, and 
spreading out his little palms to bid 
every one sleep in peace. 

What shall be said of the city itself, 
the one built with hands? It is no 
worse than many another; perhaps a 
little better than some, but its builders 
have not camped long enough with 
the eye that sees on Point Loma. Its 
streets, running straight up from the 
bay, look like scars. The obsession 
of straight streets running criss-cross 
has left its mad mark, and noble hills 
have been leveled and beautiful can- 
Its architecture, like 


yons filled up. 
nearly all American cities, is a col- 
lection of sample styles, illustrating 
individual tastes, with one blessed ex- 
ception where a millionaire has exer- 
cised beneficent sway and is building 
uniformly. But let San Diego give 


thanks. She is still young and com- 
paratively small, and her offenses 
against her Divine Creator and herself 
are in proportion. She is to grow in 
an age that is daily realizing more and 
more the commercial worth of true 
beauty. Real beauty is always eco- 
nomical, for it is obtained only by 
making a creation most fitly serve the 
purpose for which it is created. Before 
San Diego spreads over her hundred 
hills she will have seen the economic 
beauty of contour roads, and a limited 
municipal control of private building 
along lines of beauty. She will treat 
the plan of the part owner in a block, 
which fails to harmonize with the 
neighboring buildings, like a bottle of 
virulent disease germs—that is, put it 
in the fire and give him a better one. 
She wii! work for the good of all, and 
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put up a sign, “Individuals must take 
care of their own toes.” But first, she 
must and will take for her motto and 
emphatically believe in what it im- 
plies, “I am the City Beautiful.” 

Then shall come a Civic Center on 
some eminence, made up of buildings 
so beautiful that the beholder shall be 
too lost in admiration to say, “That re- 
minds me of ancient Greece,” and to 
this Center shall converge many broad 
palmed avenues, one from a glorified 
water front. In the mud flats of the 
northern bay shall be island gardens 
and playgrounds, built by dredging 
and with the city’s waste material, as 
Chicago is building acres every year. 

Balboa Park will be a park indeed, 
and the center of a system of parks 
connected by fine boulevards. In these 
parks will be growing the largest and 
most varied collection of trees, shrubs 
and flowers to be found out of doors 
in any city in the world. 

Main arteries of traffic wiil be wider, 
and little-used side streets narrower 
than at present; in fact, many of these 
latter will become parked walks, in 
which the neighborhood children will 
play, free from the peril of the speed- 
ing automobile. It is doubtful if the 
automobile will speed. People in San 
Diego will walk so as to enjoy the city 
and get an appetite for meals. They 
won't be in such a hurry to hide inside 
some office or store when out of doors 
is so splendid, and they have become 
convinced that the orderly sequence of 
day and night will ‘continue even if 
they do stop to take a breath once in 
a while. 

“As a man thinks, so is he.” A city 
is but a large individual, and as it 
thinks, so shall it be. Let no man be 
deceived. Because San Diego has a 
touch of the factory smoke and dinner 
pail fever, and sees the ships coming 
through the Panama Canal with multi- 
plying spectacles, she is not really 
blind to her ultimate wonderful des- 
tiny. The writing is not on the wall 
alone: it is in the blue of the sky and 
the bay, the height of the mountain 
and the deep of the valley. The City 
Beautiful, San Diego! 





SAN DIEGO’S PROGRESSIVE SPIRIT 


BY C. E. FERGUSON 


AN DIEGO, for its population, 
is one of the biggest and most 
promising places I ever saw in 
my life. The keynote of the 

city is the harmony of spirit, the unity 
of purpose which prevails in the busi- 
ness community. This unique condi- 
tion deeply impressed me, for during 
the past eight years I have ranged 
widely over this country and the 
Orient. During the past six years I 
have been making a special study of 
the cities of the Orient and of the spirit 
of their population with a view to 
learning their possibilities as markets 
for American exports. In the same 


period I have crossed the American 
continent some fifteen times, and have 
visited all the important cities and 
studied the strong points of their com- 
mercial activities as well as the abili- 
ties, ambitions and commercial spirit 
of their municipal organizations, and 


I have concluded that the harmony, 
unity and aim of San Diego rank with 
the most progressive of them. Even 


Chicago cannot eclipse it in this re- 
spect. 

I have talked with more than five 
hundred men in San Diego City, and 
in the back country, and from what I 
have seen and learned of the com- 
munity, there is nothing under the sun 
that can keep San Diego from going 
ahead by leaps and bounds. 

John D. Spreckeis, one of the fore- 
most citizens of the city, deserves all 
the credit that can possibly be given 
him for the farsightedness, resource- 
fulness and business courage he dis- 
played in casting his fortunes with the 
locality at a time when the future of 
the city was not only problematical, 
but dubiously so. 

One of San Diego’s greatest assets 
is the U. S. Grant Hotel, under the 
management of Mr. James H. Holmes, 
who is so well and favorably known 
all the way from the Pacific to the At- 
lantic Coast. 

With the opening of the exposition, 
great throngs of Eastern people will 
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U. S. Grant Hotel, San Diego. 
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visit the place, and when they discover 
what a remarkably even climate it 
possesses, and what golden opportuni- 
ties it offers, large numbers of them 
will remain to make San Diego their 
home. 

The impression of a great many peo- 
ple in the East is that San Diego, be- 
ing south of Los Angeles, must be 
warmer in summer. Those of us who 
have been in both places, summer and 
winter, know that the climate is cooler 
in summer and warmer in winter than 
any other place on the continent. When 
visitors have learned these facts by 
actual experience, San Diego will be 
immensely benefited. 

One Sunday afternoon I was invited 
to join a party to take a trip to Point 
Loma. Dr. Pillsbury, the manager of 
the Balloon Trips, extended Major 
John B. Jeffery, the well-known pub- 
lisher, and the father of publicity and 
promotion bureaus, the courtesy of in- 
viting some of the distinguished East- 
ern guests who were stopping at the 
U.S. Grant Hotel. In the equable, pure 
air of San Diego, the trip proved to be 
an event in sky sailing for me. So 
interesting was our guide in his de- 
scription that the Major took notes of 
his remarks, and here they are: 


Synopsis of Balloon Route Trip to 
Point Loma. — 


Left office at Fifth and D streets in 
a big auto at 2 p. m, and passed in 
rapid succession the U. S. Grant Hotel, 
the Union Building, Spreckels’ $700,- 
000 theatre and office building, the 
Court House, jail, and where ground is 
being broken for Spreckels’ new $200,- 
000 hotel 

Then we passed along the bay front, 
where a seawall is to be erected and 
a park laid out at the foot of D street. 
Nine hundred acres of tide water land 
is being reclaimed for docking facili- 
ties to make ready for the rush of 
steamship traffic when the Panama 
Canal is opened. 

Then we rode by Cobble Stone 
House and the house where Father 
Horton lived. He died there two years 
ago at the age of 96. He was called 
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Father Horton, as he was the “Father” 
of San Diego. He came to “Old 
Town” at the age of thirty, and bought 
all the land where the city of San 
Diego is now located for twenty-six 
cents per acre. That was only forty- 
four years ago. He constructed the 
Horton House, for over forty years 
where the U. S. Grant Hotel now 
stands. 

Leaving India street, we turned into 
the Point Loma Boulevard, sometimes 
called the Spalding Drive, as Mr. A. 
G. Spalding, the sporting goods man, 
lives on Point Loma. He was one of 
the road commissioners. San Diego 
was fortunate in having such million- 
aires on her road commissions as Mr. 
Scripps, A. G. Spalding and J. D. 
Spreckels. This boulevard is consid- 
ered the finest example of automobile 
road building in the United States. 
The city water is piped the entire 
length of the roadway out to the Light 
House. It is constructed of decom- 
posed granite; no oil is used, but it is 
sprinkled with salt water, and the road 
is almost as hard as adamant. 

This road is the Mecca of all tour- 
ists, as it leads to the Light House on 
the extreme end of Point Loma, called 
the view point of the world. Many 
men of note have visited this Point, 
and they all agree that no better road 
and no better view can be found any- 
where on earth. Charles Dudley War- 
ner said he had traveled all over the 
world, and has found only three great 
view Points, and Point Loma was one 
of the three. 

Turning to climb the hill, a view of 
Hon. Lyman J. Gage’s home on the 
Point is had. Mr. Gage states that he 
has two and a half acres of land around 
his house, and several hundred thou- 
sand acres of view in front of his 
home. Reaching the top of the hill, a 
magnificent view is presented of the 
Theosophical Institute and grounds, 
the home of Katharine Tingley, and 
also the home of A. G. Spalding, lo- 
cated in the grounds of the Theosophi- 
cal Society. This property runs for 
four miles along the ocean front. The 
Balloon Route auto passes through the 
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entire length of it, where the 
government’s property and road 
begins, running out to the 
Point, passing the wireless sta- 
tion. The government is spend- 
ing $200,000 or more to make 
this the most powerful station 
in the navy service. One just 
like it is to be erected at Key 
West on the Atlantic side. 

On the way to the light house 
a twenty minute stop is made 
at the Bennington monument 
erected by the Navy in the 
Military Cemetery, while 
the guide conducts the sightseers to 
a point looking down on the guns of 
Fort Rosecrans. Table Mountain, 
eighty miles away in Mexico, is 
pointed out; also the direction of Tia 
Juana, in Mexico, Coronado, the Coro- 
nado Hotel, Tent City, where, in the 
summer, four thousand tents are oc- 
cupied mostly by people from the hot 
desert countries of the interior States. 
Running out from Tent City is that 
wonderful strip of beach between the 


ocean and the bay. This beach is eight 
miles long, and in places only three 
hundred feet wide, yet the ocean never 
breaks over it into the bay. This strip 
of beach is called the Silver Strand, 
and is rightly named. A road runs 


along this strand, leading into Tia 
Juana, Mexico, making a magnificent 
drive. 

The guide, in turn, pointed out the 
light house at the fort, guarding the 
enly entrance to San Diego’s twenty- 
two square miles of bay; the disap- 
pearing guns, the quarantine station, 
the little fishing village of La Plaza, 
a place made famous by Dana in his 
book, “Two Years Before the Mast.” 

The mountains back of San Diego, 
especially San Miguel and the Cuy- 
amaca Peak, 6,000 ft. elevation, where 
the Cuyamaca lakes are located, which 
help to supply San Diego with an 
abundance of clear mountain water; 
Grossmont, at the head of El Cajon 
Valley; and North Island, lately pur- 
chased by Mr. J. D. Spreckels at a 
cost of a million dollars. This island 
has been leased by Mr. Curtiss for two 


Lobby of U. S. Grant Hotel. 


years for aviation purposes. 

Then the guide indicated the loca- 
tion of the torpedo and submarine sta- 
tion, and explained why the harbor of 
San Diego is one of the few land- 
locked harbors of the world—locked 
in by Point Loma. The attention of 
the travelers was called to Fable Bay, 
now Mission Bay, located at the foot 
of Mission Valley. Up this valley a 
few miles is located the first mission 
in California, called the San Diego 
Mission. 

From this vantage point one sees 
also Balboa Park, with its fourteen 
hundred acres, where the Exposition 
is to be held in 1915. 

And now, passing out the extreme 
point of land, the View Point of the 
World is reached. The only view 
ever compared with this is the Bay of 
Naples. The coloring of the water, 
the mountains back of San Diego, the 
mountain islands rearing their heads 
eighteen miles out in the ocean in 
Mexican waters, called the Coronado 
Islands, the city built on slopes, reach- 
ing an elevation of three hundred feet, 
affording a panoramic view that, once 
seen, never can be forgotten. Half an 
hour is spent here viewing the old 
light house built in 1854, but aban- 
doned about twenty years ago. Then 
a walk is taken to the extreme south- 
west portion of the United States, at 
the very end of Point Loma. 

On the return trip the auto passes 
near “Old Town,” the original San 
Diego, the first and oldest town in 
California. The guide pointed out 
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where the first flag was raised in Cali- 
fornia in 1846. Ramona’s marriage 
place; the first brick house built in the 
West; the first cemetery; the first 
church; the first jail; the first palm 
tree planted in California; the old 
stage station, where Kit Carson often 
stopped; the headquarters of Lieuten- 
ant Fremont, Phil. Kearny and Com- 
modore Stockton. He showed us also 
the home of the oldest Indian woman, 
122 years of age, and the spot where 
the cross was first raised; the old, 
abandoned Catholic Church; the old 
convent; the San Diego River, across 
which was constructed the first irriga- 
tion dam in the United ‘States, and 
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countless other interesting sights. 

Leaving “Old Town,” the auto 
passed through a portion of the resi- 
dential district, and afforded a view 
of Balboa Park, the new Masonic Tem- 
ple. U. S. Grant, Jr.’s, home, son of the 
famous General, and one-time Presi- 
dent of the United States. Here the 
auto runs along Fifth street, giving 
the passengers a fine view of the 
business section of the city. We ar- 
rived at the Balloon Route office, Fifth 
and D streets, at 5 p. m. 

The trip was made in the finest sight 
seeing car on the Pacific Coast: three 
hours of continual interest, and not a 
dull moment on the entire route. 





DEL MAR 


BY J. 


Del Mar, in Southern Califor- 
nia, by the sea, where the waters 
laugh and-ripple in the golden 

sunlight; where the seasons are all 
summers and the winds are breaths of 
June. 

Del Mar, where the spirits of hill 
and valley, desert and plain, meet to 
rejoice and mingle their voices with 
the song of the ocean’s tides, swelling 
the grand festal chorus of human hap- 
piness, loved by every human tongue: 
“On earth peace, good will to mén.” 

Christmas? Yet, behold! the lawns 
are spread with the carpeting of ver- 
dure! The flowers, in full bloom, are 
pouring from their flagons rich cargoes 
of perfume for every breeze, filling the 
air with sweetness! It comes pouring 
in at my open window. It is Nature’s 
blessing for the Christmas morn. It 
cheers; it soothes; it is most refresh- 
ing. 

From Stratford Inn, set upon an 
eminence commanding a view for 
miles around, of ocean, hills and val- 
leys, mesas, in terraced fashionings, 
and on to the lofty peaks of the distant 
mountains, snow-capped and _ cloud- 


L WAS Christmas at Del Mar. 


B. J.—‘“THE MAJOR’ 


Major J. B. Jeffery. 


mantled, waving love tokens to the 
blue sky by day and the glorious stars 
by night. 

What an inspiring scene!~ The 
ocean’s mighty vastness, rippling away 
in silver flashings, and flowing into the 
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Scenes at Del Mar—1. The beach, bath house and power plant. 2. Residence of 
C. A. Canfield. 3. Stratford Inn. 4. The tennis court. Photos by Stineman. 
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Great Unseen behind the fallen cur- 
tain of the sky. The hills of distant 
blue, footsteps forming a grand stair- 
way to the mountains beyond, with in- 
tervening valleys from which debouch 
innumerable arroyos and canyons, 
which serpentine the tablelands and 
mesas, presenting surprisingly beauti- 
ful products of Nature’s surveyings for 
innumerable charming driveways lead- 
ing in all directions up from the sea. 
Christmas and a summer’s holiday 
conjoined! The spirit of youth and 
summer. Bathing in the ocean, with 
peals of laughter and shouts of joy, 
followed with long, delightful walks 
along the cleanly sanded beach, which 
stretches for miles on either hand. 
Memory holds for all some scenes, 
situations and incidents which have 
the quality which draws with the force 
of dominating power. They femain 
with us—they glow with life—they 


warm and cheer, while the sense of 
peace which their contemplation ever 
brings drives out unrest—such I find 


to be the result of my visit to that 
haven by the sea—Del Mar. 

The main slope of the townsite is 
covered with a deep, rich, sandy loam 
that will produce flowers, fruits and 
vegetables equal to those of other 
favored spots in California. | 

As I walked about the broad piazzas 
of the home-like structure of “The 
Stratford,” an inn built to project the 
beautiful architecture of the Eliza- 
bethan period, and circling the view 
presented from the Del Mar hill, a 
wooded eminence on which stands the 
inn, I was struck with the thought of 
the rich inheritance which Nature had 
made, and the added wealth which the 
past had left to the present to enjoy. 
Held within the range of my vision lay 
a country, an empire, a kingdom, call 
it what you will, about which lingers 
interests and suggestions all its own. 

From this spot, the echoing foot- 
steps of a departing race may still be 
heard amid the hills, and their chief 
characteristics seen in the tile-roofed 
temples which sentinel the scene, as if 
guarding the bequeathments of the 
yester-years. 
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On this Christmas morning it 
seemed to me that the whole scene was 
a temple, and that the names given to 
mountain, stream, valley, lake, house 
of worship and place of abode, formed 
the chimes which rang with the sweet- 
ness of a tongue set to perfect har- 
mony in the scale of sound, ranging 
from the notes of deepest resonance to 
that of the most subtle nuance of 
meaning, expressed only in tones 
which lie beyond the province of 
speech. 

To set them ringing, you have but to 
repeat the names, the sounds of which 
weave a spell, the charm of which is 
not to be equaled in the scale of words. 
Listen! It is the magic music of the 
chimes set in the heart of this—God’s 
first temple—a fitting prelude to the 
contemplation of the nature lover’s 
apocalypse, the. brightest page of 
which is here complete: 


The Chimes. 


San Dieguito, Escondido, 
Mount Paloma, San Luis Rey; 
San Diego de Alcala, 

San Antonio y Pala, 
Cuyamacas, Monterey. 


San Bernardino, San Jacinto, 
Encinatas, Ingomar; 

Coronado, Capistrano, 
Etiwanda, El Verano, 
Christmas greetings to Del Mar. 
Del Mar lies twenty-three miles 
north of San Diego, and is_ situated 
ideally and uniquely. Between the 
Sorrento lagoon on the south and the 
San Dieguito on the north, there runs 
a mesa a couple of miles long, which 
gently slopes from the ocean cliff to a 
ridge some three-quarters of a_ mile 
eastward, the land rising from eighty 
feet to three hundred feet on the crest 
of the ridge. Thus every point in the 
town enjoys an unobstructed view of 
the Pacific Ocean. 

The genial and courteous manager 
of the “Stratford Inn,” Mr. Frank M. 
Aummings, formerly of the Hoffman 
House, N. Y., the Palace Hotel of San 
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Francisco, and the Sea Beach Hotel, 
at Santa Cruz, is ably assisted by his 
very capable and pleasing wife in ren- 
dering those thoughtful attentions 
which delight the traveler seeking 
rest and comfort. 

Good water and timber are essen- 
tials to the enjoyment of home life. 
Here they are each assured in abun- 
dance. 

Del Mar will be a town of beautiful 
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homes, a boon to the tired city worker 
or the restless pleasure-seeker, a spot 
where one may live a quiet, restful 
life for a month, a year or a lifetime. 
An automobile road from Los Angeles 
to San Diego passes through the 
town. . Along the ridge above Del Mar 
a fine driveway will afford the most 
splendid panorama of the ocean and 
mountain scenery that mortal can 
wish. 





GROSSMONT 


ROSSMONT, forty minutes 
by rail, and less time by 
auto, from San Diego, is one 
of the most interesting points 

of the city’s back country. It is the 
chosen spot of many of the gifted in 
art, literature and science as a place 
where they may establish a quiet 
home, with delightful climate, beauty 
of surroundings and the peace that 
comes from dwelling in high places. 
The mountain, a rugged, rock-bound, 
noble prominence, stands sentinel at 
the pass leading into El Cajon Valley. 
Its discovery as a remarkable view- 
point, and a site for country homes, 
was made by William B. Gross, theat- 


rical manager and litterateur, and with 
others he acquired possession of the 
mountain which now bears his name. 

A quaint little station covered with 
Dorothy Perkins roses, stands at the 
foot of the mountain, where convey- 
ance awaits train passengers, or one 
may come by auto over the La Mesa 
Boulevard to the Grossmont private 
boulevard which leads to the top of 
the mountain. There are ascending 
and descending routes to and from the 
summit, making the trip free from all 
possible danger, and affording a con- 
tinuously new view all the way. 

On the ascending grade one passes 
the citrus orchard that Owen Wister, 





View looking east from Grossmont, El Cajon Valley. 


tains in the distance. 


Cuyamaca Moun- 
Photo by Stineman. 














Grossmont Inn 


the author, has set out on his new 
ranch possessions, and the beautiful 
home site he has chosen on a rocky 
promontory overlooking the ranch. 

Mr. Gross’ bungalow, with wide 
veranda and long pergolas comes next. 
Here he spends quiet week-ends, work- 
ing in his garden, irrigating his trees, 
and when invited guests are there, 
serving bachelor dinners that have be- 
come famous among those fortunate 
enough to be invited guests. 

Grossmont Inn is an inviting tavern 
where one finds warm welcome. There 
are broad verandas, a great, wide liv- 
ing room with a fireplace, sunny din- 
ing room, and a cuisine unsurpassed 
even in this county, so rich in things 
pleasing to the palate. 

Mr. Hubbard, for years musical edi- 
tor of the Chicago Tribune, has a cot- 
tage built upon a rock high above the 
boulevard. Stone steps cut in the 





and cottages. 


iron railing, and here, unrolled like a 
picture, is the real Southern California 
in all her beauty of mountain and 
mesa, valley and sea. The eye sweeps 
over a vista that reaches from the 
Mexican frontier and the far away 
islands of Coronado on the south to 
the mighty range of San Bernardino 
on the north. Away to the East, like 
an embroidered hem on the horizon, 
lies the Laguna range. To the south, 
the Mexican tablelands and the Pacific 
Ocean; to the west the city of San 
Diego, with its great natural harbor, 
and beyond, Point Loma and_ the 
ocean. 

The late Admiral Evans, who visited 
Grossmont with Mr. Gross, pronounced 
the view the most wonderful he had 
ever seen. In all his journeyings 
around the world, he declared, he had 
not found its equal. 





rock lead up to his door. 

Mme. Schumann-Heink has a 
citrus orchard at the foot of 
Grossmont, and says she hopes 
some day to make this her 
permanent winter home. Mme. 
Teresa Carreno has also a 
home site here. 

Upon reaching the summit 
of the mountain, one climbs a 
staircase to the top of a giant 
boulder, the plateau upon the 
top being encircled with an 





El Cajon Valley. 
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personal knowledge.—EbITOR. 





The matters herein written were gathered by ]. B. Jeffery and C. E. Fer- 
guson, representative of the Overland Monthly, in a specially conducted in- 
vestigation of every portion of San Diego County; therefore 
ments are entitled to that degree of credence which should be given to direct 


these state- 
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The substantial sup- 
port of San Diego 
County, as that of 
every community, 
comes from the cul- 
tivation of the soil. 
The fact that San 
Diego has one of the 
finest harbors to be met with in the 
world, located as it is to command the 
commerce of the ocean, supplying a 
vast section of the country unchal- 
lenged by any other possible line of 
distribution, has, heretofore, overshad- 
owed the fact that the county is in- 
comparably rich in the nature and 
character of its soil. 

No county in the State, or elsewhere, 
can rival the “Back-country” districts 
of San Diego County for the bounteous 
returns which the soil here yields to 
the agriculturist, the vineyardist, the 
fruit raiser and the cultivator of the 
nut crop of the country, which here 
finds the conditions as to climate and 
soil equal to the best to be met with 
anywhere in the land. 

So marked has been the production 
of the “Back-country” districts in re- 
cent years that the transportation prob- 
lem has become one of the first im- 
portance to the future development of 
this district. Thousands of homes are 
being made throughout this region, and 
the demand for choice lands is on the 
increase to such an extent that it is 
safe to say that no section of the State 
has and is receiving the attention of 
the home-seeker equal to the demands 


now being made upon this region. 

The Santa Fe Railroad has now un- 
der consideration the reconstruction of 
its line of road from San Bernardino 
to Fallbrook, the attention of the direc- 
torate of this line having been recently 
called to the productive activity of the 
region of country which this section of 
road would supply with the much- 
needed transportation facilities. 

The writer has faith that before long 
the Santa Fe will see the way clear to 
restore this service, continuing this 
line from Fallbrook direct to San 
Diego, thus furnishing the best and 
most productive regions of the county 
with direct communication with tide- 
water and main line connections. 

The fact that this line of road would 
furnish the towns and cities of High- 
lands, Redlands, San Bernardino, Col- 
ton, Riverside, Hemet, Peris, Elsinore, 
San Jacinto, Murietto, Temecula and 
adjacent country, which embraces the 
most productive of the whole of South- 
ern California, with direct communica- 
tion with the port and bay of San 
Diego, and the city of Los Angeles, 
and the main lines of traffic will com- 
pel the reconstruction of this line of 
road. 

So active has been the development 
of the interior of the county that there 
is now under way of devélopment the 
rights of way for the most part being 
secured, for the construction of the 
Pacific Electric Railway from Escon- 
dido to San Diego by way of Ocean- 
side. 
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LAKESIDE. 


Lakeside, one 
of the most fam- 
ous tourist’ re- 
sorts of Southern 
California, is lo- 
cated in the cele- 
brated El Cajon 
Valley, where 
sports of every 
nature dear to the 
lover of field 
sports with dog 
and gun, or with 
rod and_ creel, 
may be found, in 
season, as are to 
be met with 
at no other point in the Southwest. The 
automobile roads are of the finest, the 
run from Los Angeles to Lakeside 


That milk 
fed chicken. 
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may be made in six to eight hours. The 
resort is open for three hundred and 
sixty-five days in the year, and there 
is not a day in the whole year that 
does not here present some favorite 
attraction. . Eight trains daily arrive 
from San Diego. Here the traveler 
becomes the guest of the Lakeside 
Inn, kept by as genial an entertainer 
as ever gladdened the heart of the 
way-worn or strengthened the faint. 
The “Inn” is thoroughly modern, fully 
equipped with every convenience for 
comfort. It is surrounded by ample 
pleasure grounds, golf links and ten- 
nis courts, with the best of facilities 
for boating. Mr. Walter Hempel, pro- 
prietor of this “Inn,” and resort, is the 
right man in the right place, being 
fully equal to the incessant demands 
made upon him. Look him up and 
ask for “That milk fed chicken.” 



































‘he upper photographs show the pergola and residence of John H. Klein 


overlooking Lakeside. The 


lower photograph shows the residence of 


Colonel Randlett, La Mesa. 
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OCEANSIDE. 


Oceanside is situated on the Pacific 
Ocean, almost at the southwestern 
extremity of the United States, on the 
main line of the Santa Fe Railway, at 
the. junction of the Escondido and 
Fallbrook branches. It is sheltered 
from the desert on the east by the 
snow-capped peak of San Jacinto 
mountain and the Palomar range, and 
protected from the storms at sea by 
the Santa Catalina and San Clemente 
Islands, sixty miles to the westward. 
More than a century ago it was se- 
lected by the Franciscan Fathers as 
the site for a mission, which later be- 
came the richest in the State. Through 
the picturesque country where the 
Spanish padres traveled on foot there 
are now three trains daily in either 
direction, with Pullman and observa- 
tion car comforts and a welcome at 
the best hotels. 

Oceanside is located on one of the 
most magnificent stretches of ocean 
beach to be found on the entire coast. 
This natural road is wide enough for 
several autos to run abreast for miles. 
No more pleasant drive, affording as 
it does an unequaled view of the 
ocean, is to be found on the Pacific 
Coast. The surf is not heavy, and 
theré is an absence of undertow, mak- 
ing bawning a safe and delightful 
pleasure and recreation. 

Here is a splendid steel wharf 1200 
feet in length, from which surf-fishing 
is found to be a most entertaining 
diversion: bass, barracuda and _ the 
famous yellowtail being taken in 
abundance. Within a short drive from 
town the haunts of the deer are found, 
while duck, quail and other game birds 
are abundant in season. 

Oceanside is the gateway to the rail- 
road and to the coast of one of the 
most fertile valleys of the State, the 
valley of the San Luis Rey river, 
ninety miles from Los Angeles and 
forty miles from San Diego. 

The San Luis Rey valley from 
Oceanside opens into the interior. This 
is one of the most fertile valleys to be 
met with in the State, being devoted 


to dairying and stock-raising. A mod- 
ern creamery affords a market for the 
pasture products. It distributes about 
$50,000 annually among the farmers 
of this valley. 

Oceanside is situated on excellent 
automobile roads, and.as an attraction 
to the tourist, is a center from which 
may be reached a number of points 
worthy of a visit. First among these 
is the San Luis Rey Mission, four 
miles east over an excellent road. This 
is, with one exception, the largest and 
best preserved of the ancient missions 
so attractive to the traveler, and was 
built in 1789. It is now being restored 
along the original lines, and is occu- 
pied as a school by the Order of Fran- 
ciscans. Among places to be seen are 
the Gaujome ranch, a typical Spanish 
ranch house, and the scene of the 
events depicted in Helen Hunt Jack- 
son’s novel, “Ramona;” Pamoosa Can- 
yon, De Luz warm springs, the Pala 
gem mines, and others, all within driv- 
ing distance of Oceanside. 

By the completion during the year 
of the Coast section of the county 
highway system, and a portion of the 
inland section of the system, Ocean- 
side gets the benefit of about 45 miles 
of the Coast and about nine miles of 
the inland. 

The coast section extends from the 
city limits of San Diego on the south, 
at a point near Del Mar, to the Orange 
County line on the north. North of 
Oceanside the highway extends 
through the big Santa Margarita ranch, 
24 miles, crossing six bridges en route, 
the list including the $23,000  rein- 
forced concrete structure over the San 
Luis Rey river, and skirts the coast, 
passing through an interesting coun- 
try to Del Mar, about 20 miles. 

On the north the highway connects 
with the direct road to Los Angeles, 
at the Orange County line, while on 
the south it connects up at Del Mar 
with the city boulevards leading to 
San Diego, La Jolla, and points inland. 
The six bridges north of Oceanside 
cost the county about $60,000. 

At South Oceanside a highway, con- 
structed by the highway commission, 
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Views Taken at Lakeside—1. The hotel in the heart of the beautiful 
valley. 2. One wing of the dining room. 3. The boat house on the lake. 
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connects at Vista with the inland road 
which traverses the country by the way 
of Fallbrook, Bonsall and Escondido. 

Oceanside also has a good road 
leading through the San Luis Rey val- 
ley, connecting with the county high- 
way system at Bonsall. 

Inasmuch as a large percentage of 
the through travel by automobile 
makes the trip between Los Angeles 
and San Diego by the coast road, it 
will be seen that Oceanside is sure to 
derive a good share of the benefits. 

Among the able and energetic men 
who are doing much to develop the 
resources and to call attention to the 
advantages of Oceanside and vicinity 
as a place of interest, and to its natu- 
ral advantages for business as well as 
pleasure, we find to commend Mr. F. 
L. Martin, Mr. George Coleman and 
Mr. T. M. Lawrence doing business un- 
der the firm name of F. Martin & Co., 
real estate dealers; and Mr. George A. 
Lane, President of the Oceanside 
Bank. Especial mention is deservedly 
made of Mr. John Johnson, Esq., for- 
merly a well known attorney of Chi- 
cago, whose palatial home is one of 
the landmarks of Oceanside. Through 
the efforts of these gentlemen a new 
Chamber of Commerce was organized 
during the past few months, with the 
idea of bringing to the notice of the 
country at large the attractions which 
Oceanside has to offer the public. We 
owe to the gentlemen above mentioned 
and to Mr. G. F. Westfall of Fall- 
brook, deserved thanks for their un- 
tiring efforts to supply us with all 
needed information regarding the ad- 
vantages and resources of the country. 
Mr. George E. Morris, President of 
the Board of City Trustees, and of 
the new Chamber of Commerce, and 
Mr. James T. Morrison, Secretary, are 
also active and efficient in their efforts 
to secure the building of an impound- 
ing reservoir at the head of the San 
Luis Rey river which will mean the 
distribution of water between that 
point and Oceanside. 

Mr. George A. Lane assured the 
writer that the volume of business for 
1911 was far in excess of former 
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years; better schools and a marked in- 
crease in the number of pupils; a new 
high school building; no saloons and 
a general increase in substantial im- 
provements. 

The traveling public is most com- 
fortably entertained and abundantly 
cared for at the Hotel El San Luis 
Rey, which is admirably situated on 
a high bluff overlooking the ocean. 

To the home seeker or the transient 
visitor there can be no more interesting 
or more important matter connected 
with any community than that of its 
schools. I have been in a position to 
observe the growth of school work for 
years, having visited most of the 
States of the Union, and I unhesitat- 
ingly declare that after more than cas- 
ual notice that the public schools of 
San Diego County stand second to 
none in the land. In buildings, equip- 
ment and conduct, order and learning, 
they stand second to none. 

The climate of Southern California 
has long been justly famous. Neither 
the Italian Riviera, nor the most fav- 
ored spots of the Mediterranean coast 
enjoy such equability of temperature 
the year around: no summer day is too 
warm for comfort, and no winter night 
too cold for blooming flowers. In the 
matter of health and comfort, prob- 
ably no place in the world is favored in 
an equal measure with San Diego 
County. So well have these facts be- 
come known that exploitation of the 
climate is unnecessary. 





JULIAN. 


Julian is located north and east of 
San Diego, distant about fifty miles, 
at an elevation of four thousand two 
hundred and seventy-four feet. 

Here in winter you can enjoy all 
the delights of winter sports while 
gazing upon. ripening oranges, flowers 
and all the alluring tropical beauty of 
the valleys below, reached in a few 
hours’ drive. _ 

The district, with a population of 
600, has the mildest temperate climate 
known. The temperature seldom goes 
below freezing in winter and never 





above eighty-five degrees in summer. 
The annual precipitation averages 
about twenty-eight inches, with just 
enough snow to add variety. This re- 
gion has become famous as a moun- 
lain summer resort. 

The principal industries are apple- 
raising, stock-raising, mining and lum- 
bering. With the coming of railway 
transportation, here will be planted 
some of the largest and most produc- 
tive commercial apple orchards in the 
world. W. C. Detrick, one of the pio- 
neer growers of apples, has won first 
prize gold medals for apples exhibited 
at the Jamestown International Expo- 
sition, the St. Louis World’s Fair and 
the Alaska-Yukon-Pacific Exposition 
in competition with the best product of 
Oregon, Washington, Colorado and the 
Eastern States. Soil and climate con- 
ditions are very similar to apple re- 
gions of Oregon. 

The splendid county roads now un- 
der construction between Foster and 
Julian, to be completed in 1912, will 
reduce the grades fifty per cent or 
more, so that the apple crop may be 
hauled to market by auto truck, thus 
greatly reducing the cost and preserv- 
ing the fruit from bruising. Surveys 
have been made for the extension of 
the railway from Foster to Santa Ysa- 
bel, which would bring the terminus 
of the railroad within seven miles of 
the town of Julian and tap some of the 
best land of the district. 

Peaches, plums, pears, vegetables, 
small fruit and all kinds of agricul- 
tural products grow to perfection. Bar- 
ley, oats and wheat yield enormous 


Medals won by W. C. Detrick, of Julian, in world’s competition for best apples. 


crops; hay one to two tons per acre, 
and corn in the lower elevations equal 
to Missouri or Kansas. Stock raising 
is, therefore, one of the most profitable 
industries, and the settler or newcomer 
desiring to engage in growing apples 
can make a good living raising beef- 
cattle while his trees are coming into 
bearing. 

The district is well provided with 
schools, grammar and high school, 
graduates from the latter being ad- 
mitted to the California State Univer- 
sity and Stanford; a church, but no 
saloons. 

This region is the best watered in 
streams and numerous waterfalls are 
not only picturesque, but have great 
potential wealth because of the im- 
mense water power which can be de- 
veloped. 


CHULA VISTA. 


After leaving San Diego and pass- 
ing through National City on the San 
Diego Southern Railway, you come to 
Chula Vista, eight miles from San 
Diego, which is properly named, mean- 
ing “Beautiful View.” 

The most important industry is the 
raising and shipping of lemons. 955 
cars of lemons were shipped from 
there last year. 

Two packing houses owned by the 
San Diego Fruit Company cover an 
area of 73,290 feet, besides three 
others of large area owned by other 
companies. 

Chula Vista orchards are said to be 
very prolific, and are credited with 
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raising as fine a quality of lemons as 
are grown in California. 

The growth of Chula Vista the past 
year has been phenomenal, many 
buildings having been erected both for 
homes and business purposes. Specia! 
advantages are held out to such as are 
seeking suburban homes, where a 
high standard of moral and social life 
is maintained. Water is plentiful, be- 
ing supplied by the Sweetwater Water 
Company at a very low rate from their 
Sweetwater Reservoir, which now has 
a capacity of about twelve billion gal- 
lons. 

Chula Vista has an excellent school, 
churches, bank, etc. Also has a fine 
yacht club, with splendid yachting 
facilities on San Diego Bay. Every 
tourist visiting San Diego should take 
in this delightful ride on the San Diego 
Southern Railway Company’s electric 
cars through Chula Vista. 





RAMONA. 


A community of 800 people, located 
37 miles northeast of San Diego, near 
the center of a fertile valley with an 
area of approximately 20,000 acres, at 
an elevation of 1400 feet above sea 
level, which gives the valley an ideal 
climate. 

With a fertile soil and an annual 
rainfall of 17 inches, the farms of the 


valley produce deciduous fruits, hay, 
grain and vegetables without _irriga- 
tion. 

Ramona has a splendid system of 
schcols—high school with one teacher, 
grammar school with three teachers, 
and three district schools. 

A new $15,000 high school building 
is soon to be erected. The attendance 
at these schools has more than doubled 
in the past five years. 

In a business way, Ramona has three 
general and two hardware stores and 
one drug store, bakery, two plumbers, 
two blacksmiths, one newspaper, one 
lumber yard, one ice-cream and con- 
fectionery, one concrete block and 
cement tile work, two laundries, two 
real estate offices, one dairy and one 
creamery within the town, one bank, 
one pool hall, one harness shop, and 
last, but not least, one hotel, which 
has a reputation for the excellence of 
the meals served. This reputation is 
as wide as San Diego County, and is 
added to by every transient who en- 
joys a stay at “The New Ramona 
Hotel.” 

Auto freight and passenger trucks 
running out from San Diego have 
solved the problem of cheap and rapid 
transportation for this valley. 

To the east of Ramona lies Ballena 
Valley, elevation 2,400 feet above the 
sea level, rich in agricultural crops, 
beef cattle, fruits and honey. Ballena 
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is famous for the excellent quality of 
her table grapes grown there. 

Adjoining Ballena we find the pic- 
turesque Witch Creek country and the 
celebrated Witch Creek hotel and re- 
sort. 

Beyond Witch Creek the splendid 
Santa Ysabel ranch covers fertile val- 
leys and beautiful oak crowned hills 
that overlook Santa Ysabel hotel, store 
and postoffice. 

From Santa Ysabel a splendid road 
leads to Wynola and Julian apple or- 
chards, where the apples grow so 
nearly perfect as to bring gold medals 
from world’s fairs. 


LA MESA SPRINGS. 


La Mesa Springs is San Diego’s 
most interesting suburb and one of the 
most charming suburban towns in 
Southern California. Its present popu- 
lation (fall, 1911), is nearly 1,000, and 
growing steadily. It is located on the 
San Diego and Cuyamaca Railway, 
about 11 miles from the business cen- 
ter of the city. 

Nestling among the foothills, La 
Mesa possesses an ideal climate. Its 
residents escape the fogs and harsh 
winds, while enjoying blue skies, 
bright sunshine and fresh breezes al- 
most every day. 

The naturally beautiful and pictur- 
esque features of the location have 
been enhanced by developments of the 
most up-to-date and harmonious char- 
acter. The bordering hillsides have 
been laid out with contour _ streets, 
many of which are already iined with 
handsome residences. The business 
section is in the center of the valley, 
with stores and shops in all of the prin- 
cipal trades. 

La Mesa is connected with the city 
by a fine boulevard, and is so located 
that all electric lines to the back coun- 
try from San Diego must pass through 
this suburb. The proposed San Diego 
and Escondido Electric Railway, which 
has already been graded for most of 
the distance between San Diego and 
La Mesa, will bring the latter into 
very close touch with the city and un- 
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doubtedly will result in a vast increase 
in the population of this charming sub- 
urb. At present there is good service 
by the Cuyamaca Railway, with sev- 
erai trains each way daily and 11 cents 
commutation fare. 


LEMON GROVE. 


Lemon Grove has been called the 
“Pasadena of San Diego County.” It 
is situated on the San Diego, Cuya- 
maca and Eastern Railroad, nine miles 
east of San Diego, at an elevation of 
440 feet, commanding a _ delightful 
view of mountain, bay and sea. Cli- 
mate, location and scenic beauty com- 
bine in attracting home seekers. Nest- 
ling among the foothills of San 
Miguel, protected from frost, wind and 
heavy fog, and with uniform tem- 
perature throughout the year, it is an 
ideal spot for a home. 

It consists of about six hundred 
acres of lemon and orange trees, 
divided into tracts of two and a half to 
ten acres each. The lemon predomi- 
nates, as climate and soil are especially 
adapted to that fruit, the lemon re- 
quiring a finer and more equable cli- 
mate than the orange. The relative 
profits of each are governed largely 
by market conditions, though the 
lemon tree is usually considered more 
profitable than the orange, on account 
of its perpetual supply, which yields a 
monthly harvest of lemons. 

Grape fruit, olives and various small 
fruits are raised in abundance. Lemon 
Grove’s seedless grape fruit and Va- 
lencia oranges were among the medal 
winners at the St. Louis Exposition. 
While the business of this place is 
principally the raising of citrus fruits, 
yet this appeals only to persons who 
are able to make an original invest- 
ment of considerable value. To the 
man of small means there is an open- 
ing in the line of berry raising, gard- 
ening and chicken raising. There is 
also need for a hotel, boarding house 
and laundry. 

Lemon Grove enjoys the advantages 
of both city and country, being sepa- 
rated from the city of San Diego only 
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by a twenty-three minute run by steam 
or gasoline motor car. The car 
schedule is conveniently arranged for 
business men, students and shoppers, 
as well as those on pleasure intent. 
Transportation facilities have been 
greatly improved by the recent pur- 
chase and placing in operation of a 
steel gasoline motor car of the newest 
and most improved design, which, to- 
gether with the old train schedule, af- 
fords an hourly service between 
Lemon Grove and the city, and, in ad- 
dition, a theatre car three evenings 
each week. It also enjoys the advan- 
tages of a park, traveling library, tele- 
phone, telegraph and express facili- 
ties. 

The railroad station, three packing 
houses, general merchandise store, 
postoffice, church, schoolhouse — and 
clubhouse are all centrally located. 
Arrangements are under way for the 
building of a new and larger school- 
house. 

The private enterprise of Lemon 
Grove is evidenced by the beauty of 
its homes and orchards, and its public 
spirit is manifested in a large and en- 
thusiastic Country Club, devoted to 
public improvements. 

Favorable location, abundant water 
supply, sunshine and good soil, com- 
bined with the progressive spirit of 
Lemon Grove citizens, are rocks form- 
ing a solid foundation for permanent 
growth. 


FALLBROOK. 


The terminus of the twenty-mile 
Fallbrook branch which leaves the 
main line of the Santa Fe Railway at 
Oceanside, is almost directly north of 
the city of San Diego, a distance of 
sixty miles. The town is near the 
northern boundary of the county. 

The population of the district is 
about 1,000, and that of the town 400. 
Its schools are of the best. The high 
school is credited with turning out 

_more university students than any 
other town of its size in the State. 

The elevation is 700 feet. The sur- 
rounding country is a rolling mesa. The 
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soil is decomposed granite—the finest 
in the world for fruit and agricultural 
products. The district is practically 
undeveloped and offers splendid op- 
portunities for the settler. The princi- 
pal products are grain, hay and olives, 
but the natural conditions are such that 
the country is destined to become a 
great fruit producing section. Peaches, 
pears, plums, olives and some kinds of 
apples can be raised here successfully 
without irrigation. 

The Fallbrook section is as near 
frostless as any part of the entire State 
—thus making it a fine place for the 
raising of citrus fruits, especially lem- 
ons. An inexhaustible supply of water 
for irrigation purposes can be obtained 
nere from wells varying from twenty- 
eight to eighty feet in depth. Fine 
soft water can be secured almost any- 
where in this section for domestic pur- 
poses in wells from sixteen to fifty 
feet. It is an ideal place for poultry 
raising. Average rainfall for the sea- 
son is nineteen inches, and the tem- 
perature ranges from thirty degrees, 
the lowest ever known in the winter, 
to ninety degrees, the maximum, in - 
summer. Snow has fallen but twice in 
thirty years. 


ESCONDIDO. 


Is a city of the sixth class; assessed 
valuation, $861,500; elevation, 700 
feet; and is the terminus of a branch 
of the Santa Fe Railway connecting 
with the main line at Oceanside, 
twenty-two miles westerly. The town 
will also be the terminus of an electric 
railroad from the county seat at San 
Diego, thirty-five miles southerly, 
whose completion to Escondido, via 
E] Cajon, is assured within two years 
and which will eventually be extended 
to Los Angeles, 100 miles to the north. 

The Escondido Valley is the largest 
in the county, having an area covering 
approximately 15,000 acres. It is one 
of the most beautiful of the Southland 
and has a population of 5,000, of which 
2,000 is credited to the city. At its 
present rate of growth the population 
will double in the next five years. It 
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is a hub from which radiate four trunk 
roads of the new 450-mile county 
highway system. It is the trading and 
shipping center of a tributary country 
within a radius of from twenty to 
thirty miles. 

Escondido grant, which includes the 
principal part of the valley, consists 
of 13,000 acres, and is reinforced by 
valleys in the tributary country aggre- 
gating’ at least 100,000 acres, and con- 
taining a population of 5,000. Much 
of this area is in the frostless belt, is 
susceptible to water development, and 
with soil adapted to citrus fruit grow- 
ing and alfalfa. The pomelo or grape- 
fruit grows to perfection here, the 
equal of any other district of Southern 
California. Plans are on foot for the 
conservation and distribution of water 
over half a dozen or more of the 


grant’s property within the bounds of 
the Escondido country. These enter- 
prises will add materially to the agri- 
cultural and horticultural resources of 
the region. 

The average yearly rainfall in Es- 


condido for thirty-five years has been 
15.45 inches, while the yearly average 
for ten years, ending with 1910, was 
nearly seventeen inches. The average 
maximum temperature for 1910 was 
seventy-six; average minimum forty- 
nine; mean of maximum and mini- 
mum, sixty-one degrees. The water 
system, which supplies water for 
domestic use and fire purposes in the 
town and for the irrigation of about 
1,000 acres of fine fruit land, is sus- 
ceptible of extensive improvements, 
the preliminary steps for which are 
now under consideration. The water, 
which is of excellent quality, is 
brought from the watersheds of the 
Palomar Mountain section, twenty-five 
miles east of the city, and is stored in 
a reservoir seven miles distant, from 
whence it is drawn as needed by the 
people of the valley. The supply of 
water is sufficient to irrigate every 
acre of arable land when properly 
conserved. The soil of the Escondido 
Valley is adapted to nearly all agri- 
cultural and horticultural products, al- 
though hay and grain, citrus fruit, 
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wine and table grapes are more promi- 
nent. The product of the muscatel 
vines is the finest in quality grown in 
the world, having thirty-two per cent 
of sugar content, and is grown without 
irrigation. Land is to be obtained at 
prices ranging from $75 to $125 per 
acre without water, and $150 up under 
irrigation near the city, and $20 to $60 
per acre for outside lands. 

Within the past year the First Na- 
tional has increased its capital stock 
to $50,000, which is the same as that 
of the Escondido National. The two 

uildings occupied by the four banks 
are owned by the national banks, that 
of the First National being on the 
southeast corner of Lime street and 
Grand avenue, and that of the Escon- 
dido National on the northwest corner 
of the same thoroughfare. W. H. 
Baldridge is president of the First Na- 
tional, and of the Home Savings Bank, 
while A. W. Wohlford is president of 
the Escondide National and the Escon- 
dido Savings Bank. L. A. Stevenson 
is cashier of the Escondido Nationai 
and Fred D. Hall of the First Na- 
tional. Mr. Baldridge and Mr. Wohl- 
ford are presidents of the two savings 
banks, with E. E. Turrentine cashier 
of the Escondido bank, and Harry J. 
Hall of the Home institution. 

The Hotel Escondido, conducted by 
Mrs. D. F. Henderson, is a credit to 
the town; and assures comfort to all its 
guests. 

Between 600 and 700 acres of mus- 
catel grapes were set out in Escon- 
dido during 1911 by the Escondido 
Valley Land and Planting Company, 
of which company W. E. Alexander is 
the president. 

The planting was done on the 
Homeland Acres, and with the acreage 
planted in 1910 makes a total of be- 
tween 1,000 and 1,100 acres. Be- 
tween 300 and 400 acres will be plant- 
ed the present year. The company 
plants and cares for the vineyards for 
three years and then turns them over 
to the owners, so that it is expected 
that the owners of the first year’s 
planting will be coming to Escondido 
during this year to take possession of 
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the property, erect homes and make 
their plans for residing here. 

Although the grapes have - been 
planted on rolling ground no irrigation 
has been used, nor has any been need- 
ed, the only aid to nature being the 
Campbell system of dry farming, of 
which Mr. Alexander is an ardent ad- 
vocate. 

During the season of 1911 the ex- 
periment of shipping the white musca- 
tel table grapes to the Eastern market, 
some of them going as far east as 
New York in refrigerator cars, iced be- 
fore starting and at different points 
en route, was tried, and with fair suc- 
cess. 

The shipment of green grapes by 
freight was 43 carloads, while it is 
estimated that as many more were 
shipped out by express and automobile 
trucks. 

The raisin shipments are estimated 
at about 200 tons. 


That they are certain the future has 
much ‘in store for Escondido, which 


means a greatly increased population 


before the holding of the Panama-- 
California Exposition in San Diego, in 
1915, and that they have optimistic 
and practical ideas of what should be 
done for the further development of 
the country, is seen by the following 
responses as told to the writer: 


W. H. Baldridge, president of the 
board of city trustees, and president 
of the First National Bank, as well as 
the Home Savings Bank, says: “I 
think there is no interior city in South- 
ern California which has a brighter 
future than Escondido, with its incom- 
parable climate, romantic hills and 
fertile valleys. It only needs the united 
efforts of its citizens to obtain a suf- 
ficient water supply to bring under cul- 
tivation thousands of acres of as fine 
orange and lemon land as there is in 
the State, in addition to the compara- 
tively small acreage we already have 
in citrus fruit. 

“And with an electrjc railway to 
San Diego we will have a ready mar- 
ket for all we can produce from the 
soil to supply the ships that come 
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loaded with commerce into the finest 
harbor on the Pacific.” 


Destiny of Escondido. 


Dr. J. V. Larzalere, president of the 
Chamber of Commerce, says: “My 
idea is that Escondido is destined to be 
a progressive, wideawake interior city 
—a suburban city of homes, clean and 
up-to-date, a city that good people 
will be attracted to as a place to live, 
where they can have the comforts and 
conveniences of life at a reasonable 
price. I do not look for Escondido to 


do much in the manufacturing line, al- 
though of course there will be some of 
this as it develops. I look for the sub- 
division of some of the larger ranches, 
which will increase our population of 
the surrounding country while we are 
advancing in the city.” 


Predicts Big Increase. 


W. L. Ramey, president of the Es- 
condido Lumber, Hay and Grain 
Company, and vice-president of the 
Chamber of Commerce, says: “Escon- 
dido is certainly going to go ahead. 
Many good things are headed our way, 
and we must continue to prosper.. The 
Panama Canal and the Exposition at 
San Diego are sure to prove a boon to 
the whole county, and Escondido will 
get its share. 

“It would not surprise me if Escon- 
dido has a population of 5,000 by the 
time the Fair is held. 

“Escondido is doing the right thing 
in the beautifying of its streets and 
putting them in shape to attract new- 
comers. The paving of a mile of 
Grand avenue is an excellent begin- 
ning. The work will hit me for about 
$1,300 or $1,400, besides my interests 
in the lumber company, but I am more 
than willing to stand for it in the in- 
terests of city development. This 
should be followed with the grading 
of numerous streets, and the sidewalk- 
ing. No opportunity should be lost 
for development of the city along prac- 
tical lines. Escondido has a whole lot 
of resources—more than many people 
know about. As for water, twice as 
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much as we use goes to waste every 
vear; all it needs is to be impounded. 
Then, too, it is possible for people to 
develop water on their own land. Our 
building record is the largest for 1911 
in the history of the valley, and we are 
progressing along all lines.” 


Will Grow with San Diego. 


Dr. E. B. Buell, president of the Es- 
condido Development Company, says: 
“Escondido occupies a strategic posi- 
tion in its location in San Diego 
county. It,is conceded by practically 
all who have given the matter intelli- 
gent consideration and thought that 
San Diego city is destined to become 
a large city in the next few years. 

“If that be admitted, then one must 
also concede that Escondido will de- 
rive great benefits from its nearness to 
a large city, where there will be a 
ready market for all its products.” 





EL CAJON. 


El Cajon (the chest) Valley is the 
second in area in the county, with ap- 
proximately 12,500 acres. It is reached 
by fine boulevards, and the San Diego 
Cuyamaca & Eastern Railway, which 
enters the valley at Grossmont, passes 
through its center from south to north 
and on to Foster, the present terminus 
of the road. 

As one enters the valley through 
Eucalyptus Pass, the eye is pleased 
with the green. sweep of the foothill 
citrus orchards and in the valley basin 
the solid green of the raisin fields. 

El] Cajon raisins are famed the 
world over for richness, sweetness and 
flavor. They have taken first prize at 
the World’s Fair, Chicago; also in the 
Lewis & Clark Exposition, Portland, 
Oregon. William Stell, Postmaster, 
El Cajon, and his brother, Henry, on 
Rural Route No. 1, being prize win- 
ners. Their grapes go out into the re- 
tail market all over the world. The 
Fresno grape comes into the market in 
August, while the El Cajon grape is 
picked in September, and is shipped 
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to Los Angeles, which supplies the 
home: market. The raisins, however, 
are shipped to the Eastern States. 

The output of citrus fruit is next 
in importance. The foothill ranches 
yield record crops of handsome fruit. 
Last year an orchard of four hundred 
orange trees owned by Eychaner & 
Meyer yielded over four thousand 
boxes, and on account of the excel- 
lence of the fruit, brought the highest 
market price. These young men were 
novices in the matter of citrus fruit- 
growing, having come here from a 
Montana stock ranch, but they have 
made old-time growers take notice. 

Strawberry culture has also reached 
an important place in the valley. 
Along Pepper Drive at the north end 
of the valley a half dozen small 
ranches are devoted almost entirely to 
strawberry culture. From twenty to 
thirty crates of strawberries go out 
from each of these ranches every 
morning during the season, and these 
supply only a fraction of the San Diego 
demand for that particular fruit. The 
growers received seven cents a box for. 
this fruit all through the early sum- 
mer this year. 

Apricots, peaches, pears, plums, 
loganberries, blackberries and straw- 
berry guavas are raised in abundance 
in the valley, and always bring good 
prices. 

For years there has been a scarcity 
of chickens and eggs for the city mar- 
ket, and a good many of the new- 


_comers are engaging in the business 


of raising chickens. Mr. Spainhauer, 
of Bostonia, has nine hundred white 
leghorns, marketing the eggs in San 
Diego. Mr. Greenwood has 2,000 
fowls, and has but just begun work 
here. 

An old gentleman at the west end 
of the valley, who is no longer: equal 
to strenuous ranch life, has a flock 
of upwards of a thousand turkeys. 
With the aid of a shepherd dog he 
allows them to run the range in the 
day time, and at night rounds them up 
in their corral. Along about Thanks- 
giving time he will have a neat bank 
roll to his credit. Turkeys sold at 
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thirty-five cents a peund here 
last Thanksgiving time. Take, 
say, 800 turkeys at 15 pounds 
each at thirty-five cents per 
pound, and you have some 
money, and a summer spent un- 
der the pepper trees reading 
while Kaiser guarded the flock. 
Who would not go back to the 
soil, to say nothing of a “bit of 
the white meat!” 

Many of the ranchers of El 
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Cajon have given attention to 
the planting of eucalyptus for 
the past few years. About 
fifteen years ago, Mr. J. H. Dodson 
began experimenting with eucalyptus, 
and other forest trees, as adapted to 
the soil and climate of El Cajon and 
vicinity, and as a result, a number of 
handsome groves of these valuable 
trees are in fine growth all about the 
country. At Mr. Dodson’s Kalamity 
ranch there are some noble specimens 
of eucalyptus, and Kalamity has been 
for years a Mecca for all California 
visitors interested in the forestry ser- 
vice. G. H. Wells of El Cajon has a 
handsome young grove near the cen- 
ter of the valley and another on the 
hillside, and has just finished planting 
fifty thousand trees on his Juanita 
ranch. The Forest Nursery Company 
of El Cajon, of which Mr. Dodson is 
manager, supplies all these forest 
trees. Nearly every land-owner in 
the valley has enough eucalyptus 
growing to furnish his own wood, and 
many have extensive groves. 

For many years it was impossible 
for those desiring to ranch on a small 
scale to find locations in the valley. 
The Boston ranch owned by a Boston 
syndicate, and Chase ranch, owned by 
Major Chase of San Diego, covering 
several miles in extent, were not for 
sale, but last year the latter ranch, to 
the extent of 1400 acres, was put on 
the market, and small ranches of five 
and ten acres are being developed 
rom what was formerly a broad ex- 
panse of grainfield. Many new homes 
ire being established and diversified 
and intensive farming is becoming a 
eature of the valley. Small fruits 
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market gardens and raising of poultry 
are the most promising industries. 
Water can be obtained all over this 
tract at from twenty to thirty feet from 
the surface, and market gardens can 
be maintained all through the year. 


EL GRANDE MINERAL SPRINGS. 


A medicinal water prepared by 
Nature, a product from the picturesque 
valley of El Cajon, one mile due south 
of the town, and fifteen miles from 
the city of San Diego, situated 500 
feet above sea level, has a continuous 
flow of over 3,000 gallons every 
twenty-four hours. Water from this 
famous spring is considered the finest 
for table use and drinking at ll 
times. Its laxative qualities, pleasant 
taste and absolute purity class it 
among the finest waters in the world. 
It will purify the blood, acts like a 
miracle in building up a disordered 
system. It has positively cured cases 
of kidney or stomach troubles, rheu- 
matism, liver, gall stone, bladder. Its 
curative properties are something 
wonderful. The water from these 
springs has been analyzed from time 
to fime by Professor Joseph Luce, 
who has a national reputation, and is 
alse an authority for France and Ger- 
many. This water is highly recom- 
mended by the foremost physicians of 
California. 

ANALYSIS 
Of this famous water made by Prof. 
Joseph Luce, E. M., Salt Lake City, a 
chemist of national reputation and an 
authority in France and Germany. 
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U. S. Gallon of 231 cubic in. contains: 


Grains 
Sodium Chloride 
Potassium Carbonate 
Sodium Bicarbonate 
Sodium Carbonate 
Potassium Sulphate 
Magnesium Sulphate 
Aluminum Oxide 
Calcium Oxide 
Iron Oxide 
Silicum Oxide 
Carbonic Acid (free) 
Organic Matter 


Total Grains 


The school facilities in and all about 
the valley are unsurpassed. There are 
grammar schools everywhere within 
easy distance of all ranches, and a fine 
high school, costing upward of $15,000 
stands in the center of nine school dis- 
tricts comprising El Cajon, Hillsdale, 
Jamacha, Dehesa, Meridian, Santee, 
Lakeside, Lakeview and El Capitan. 
It is an accredited high school, and 
there are four teachers. 

There is a Presbyterian and a Roman 
Catholic church at El] Cajon; an Epis- 
copal church at Bostonia; a new Meth- 
odist church at Santee; a Presbyterian 
church at Lakeside; and services of 
various denominations are held in dif- 
ferent school houses about the country. 

To those who desire the comforts of 
good climate, out door life, independ- 
ent work, good schools and good 
churches, healthful location, freedom 
from malaria, and almost everything 
incident to right living, may find in 
this beautiful valley everything to fill 
the requirements. Aside from its prac- 
tical features there is a charm that in- 
spires the artist to noble work, the 
writer to his best effort. There is a 
refreshment in the very atmosphere 
that sends the strong man out to his 
day’s labor on the ranch or the busy 
office of the city with renewed energy 
and strength of purpose. This feeling 
has been voiced to some extent in a 
bit of verse by Katharine Hartrnan, 
who is now a resident of the valley: 
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Call of the Trail. 


The full moon of June 
Juanita, 

San Miguel and Mt. Helix are crowned 
with her light; 

Mt. Cajon that but now wore the rose- 
tint of sunset 

Is wrapped in the shadows of velvet- 
robed night. 

The white road lies straight 
Cajon to the eastward, 

Where the mighty hills lie as though 
clothed in a veil, 

And out from the beauty and silence 
of Nature 

Comes the wild, wireless call of the 
trail. 


rises . over 


from 


From the heat of the day and the dust 
of the trade wind, 

From the duties of life and the errors 
of mind, 

From the joys that grow fulsome and 
cares that encompass— 

When even good friends may forget to 
be kind; 

The heart and the mind 
wholesome refreshment, 

We long for a time to be free from the 
thrall, 

Kind Nature holds out her wide arms 
in a welcome 

And spirit and body respond to the 
call. 


turn for 





LA JOLLA. 


La Jolla is one of the most delight- 
ful seaside resorts to be found along 
the coast of Southern California. It has 
in times past been the chosen place 
for rest and inspiration by many of 
the most noted of the literary visitors 
to the West, who seek, in change of 
conditions and climate those scenes 
and environs which are most calcu- 
lated to aid them in the work of giv- 
ing to the world something better than 
that obtained elsewhere. 

It was at La Jolla that Beatrice Har- 
raden found the inspiration which 
gave to us that beautiful and enchant- 
ing story, “Ships That Pass in the 
Night.” Here, looking out upon the 
sea, one is not slow to catch many of 
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the charming descriptions which she 
has so vividly set forth in that story, 
which has received and merited the 
nraise of book lovers the world over. 
Madame Modjeska found here her 
chosen place of rest and recreation. 
Ellen Terry was wont, in former years, 
to spend much of her leisure time at 
La Jolla. Could the charm of the 
situation receive higher commendation 
than that given by these three celeb- 
rities? They had traveled the world 
over, and from choice rested here! 

La Joila is justly proud of its 
Bishop’s School upon the Scripps 
Foundation. It is a model school of 
its class, where young ladies may be 
fitted for college. It has two branches 
-—_one at San Diego and the main 
school at La Jolla. The location is an 
ideal one for a school of this nature, 
and it is already being patronized as 
its location and well equipped ar- 
rangements deserve. The faculties of 
these schools are a guarantee of the 
first order to all parents who wish to 
arrange safe and profitable culture for 
their daughters. 

Our stay of several days at La Jolla 
was made most pleasant by the very 
courteous attention given us by Mr. 
James A. Wilson, proprietor of the 
Hotel Cabrillo, where every comfort 
is to be found by the traveler. Mr. 
Bert Walker, the genial manager of 
the La Jolla Cafe, opposite the Hotel 
Cabrillo, is one of the men whom it is 
a delight to meet, while Mrs. A. P. 
Mills, who is known by every one of 
La Jolla’s one thousand inhabitants, 
takes a special pride in the growth and 
development of this, her chosen home, 
as only a cultured and energetic native 
of the State of Maine could be ex- 
pected to do. In her very active work, 
Mrs. Mills is ably assisted by her very 
charming daughter. Mr. P. W. King- 
don and Mr. F. R. Kingdon are among 
La Jolla’s reliable and courteous busi- 
ness men. 





PACIFIC BEACH. 


Among the many delightful places 
to be met with in San Diego County, 
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one of the first to claim our attention 
was Pacific Beach, lying just north- 
ward from San Diego. Here many of 
the first citizens of San Diego County 
have their homes. The town proper 
is located back against the foothills 
just far enough from the water to ren- 
der the view and the drives which lead 
up from the beach most pleasurable. 
Here the culture of the flowers that 
have made California famous the 
world over reach their highest de- 
velopment. Mr. Cash, whose name 
has become known to all lovers of 
flowers, has here developed some of 
the richest products known to the land 
of flowers. Cash’s Nursery has done 
much to bring the attention of all lov- 
ers of these “smiles of God” in touch 
with San Diego County. Here we met 
Captain Thomas A. Davis, superin- 
tendent of the San Diego Army and 
Navy Academy. This academy is one 
of the features of San Diego County. 
The people of Pacific Beach are justly 
proud of this academy, and many of 
the young men of this section of the 
State are here being fitted for college, 
for West Point or Annapolis. 





NATIONAL CITY. 


National City is to all appearances 
a part of San Diego, for only an in- 
visible line separates the two, but 
it is an independent municipality. Its 
thirty-five miles of tree-lined streets 
give National City a charm which 
most towns in this section do not have. 
Its chief boast at present is that it is 
the most desirable locality in Califor- 
nia for homes. 

The attractiveness of the place has 
drawn a very desirable class of peo- 
ple, and this in itself is worth con- 
sidering by those who are contemplat- 
ing a change of locality. 

Those who do not find zero weather 
to their liking should try a winter 
where only once or twice in half a 
century has the mercury been as low 
as thirty, and where, therefore, flowers 
bloom the year round. Those who 
are tired of sleet and snow and ice 
should go to National City, where sleet 
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is unknown, where snow can be seen 
only on the distant mountain tops, and 
where ice is seen only once, perhaps, 
in a decade—except when the icema 
hrings it to the door. 


Crops Produced. 


Much land is irrigated by water 
from adjacent reservoirs and by water 
pumped from a depth of ten or fifteen 
feet. The crops are abundant. Eight 
crops of alfalfa in one year would 
probably astonish farmers in other 
sections, but nothing less is expected. 
Excellent fruit of nearly all kinds is 
grown there, but National City is 
more noted for lemons than for any- 
thing else, and no other part of Cali- 
fornia equals it in this respect. About 
one thousand carloads of fruit—a con- 
siderable per cent oranges, but most 
of it lemons—were shipped from 
National City last year. The decidu- 
ous fruits and berries are marketed 
mainly in San Diego, as are melons 
and vegetables grown by market gard- 
eners. 


Railroad Facilities. 


National City has two transconti- 
nental railways, the Santa Fe and the 
San Diego and Arizona. It also has an 
interurban, the San Diego Southern, 
which maintains an electric and a 
steam division. This gives excellent 
transportation facilities, but the deep 
sea harbor will probably be utilized 
to a greater extent, which will greatly 
increase the shipping facilities. The 
Santa Fe has decided to put in docks 
and ship all ties for its lines to 
National City, and make this a dis- 
tributing point. This will mean the 
employment of several hundred men. 
The work is already under way. This 
is but the beginning of the develop- 
ment of the water frontage of two and 
one-half miles, no  inconsiderable 
amount for a city of 2,500 inhabitants. 


Excellent School System. 


As those who contemplate making 
their home in a community are usu- 
ally more anxious to know about the 
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schools than any other one thing, it 
may be well to lay special emphasis 
on National City’s educational facili- 
ties. The superintendent is Dr. B. S. 
Gowen, a graduate of Yale and of 
Clark University, two of the greatest 
educational institutions of this coun- 
try. He was for several years con- 
nected with the faculty of Yale, and 
was intrusted with the responsible 
duty of nominating candidates for 
positions in colleges, universities and 
business institutions that sent to Yale 
for men. He came West for health 
reasons, and is now serving National 
City in the capacity of superintendent 
of schools. In this capacity he is do- 
ing a fine work. He has vitalized the 
system, and placed it in the front rank 
cf California schools. He has sur- 
rounded himself by strong teachers, 
and has introduced many new ideas. 
During his first year in National City 
the high school building has been 
more than doubled in size, a manual 
training building has been erected, 
and a block of land has been pur- 
chased for playground purposes. But 
Dr. Gowen has not confined his activi- 
ties wholly to the school room.. As 
stated before, he is vice-president of 
the Board of Trade. He is chairman 
of the Civic League, and organizer 
and manager of the lyceum course, 
which is bringing to National City 
such men as Senator Gore, Dr. Win- 
ship and Opie Read. 


Public Library. 


Through the generosity of Mr. An- 
drew Carnegie, National City has an 
attractive library building. The 
shelves are well filled with good books 
and a competent librarian is in charge. 


Churches. 


Since there are seven different 
church organizations in National City, 
one is-likely to find here the church of 
his choice. Should he fail, San Diego 
has a still greater variety, and it is 
only twenty minutes by street car 
from National City to the center of 
San Diego’s church district. 








THE HOTEL WESTMINSTER, 


ANGELES 


A man is known by the friends he 
keeps, and a hotel is best known by the 
guests it keeps. 

The name of the Hotel Westminster 
is inseparably associated with the 


names of Los Angeles’ best people; 
for years it has been the rendezvous 
of the most substantial among the per- 
marent residents of Los Angeles and 
of the solid, well-to-do tourists. 

The Hotel Westminster is one of the 
most centrally located in the city, situ- 
ated as it is at the corner of Main and 
Fourth streets, and on the section of 
the latter known as the “Wall Street” 
of Los Angeles. 

From immediately in front of the 
door, electric cars leave for any point 
in the city, for the mountains or for 
the beaches. 
the city are within a stone’s throw, 
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The larger theatres of - 


while the shopping district is in the 
immediate vicinity. 

With a spacious lobby which has 
won. a place in the hearts of thousands 
of travelers and tourists, and a cuisine 
which is highly spoken of by connois- 
seurs, the Westminster is pre-emi- 
nently the ideal hostelry for the 
stranger within the gates of Los An- 
geles. 

The service maintained is all that 
can be desired; there is an excellent 
cafe and dining room; there are ladies’ 
and gentlemen’s writing rooms; large, 
airy, private suites, and, in fact, every 
comfort the traveler and tourist expect 
in these days of great hostelries. 

The Westminster is operated on the 
European plan. 

The dining room is cool in summer 
and comfortable in winter, and the 
service and cuisine are unsurpassed. 











IN THE REALM OF BOOKLAND 


The Story of America Sketched in 
Sonnets, by Henry Frank; pub- 
lished by Sherman, French & Co., 
Boston; $1.35 net. 


The author has ventured on the very 
bold attempt to grasp the nation’s his- 
tory in a series of picturesque events, 
and express them in sonnet form, his 
idea being that the poetic setting may 
prove more attractive than prose nar- 
rative, a conception that proclaims the 
aspiring boldness of the poetic tem- 
perament. The idea might meet the 
approval of those mentally restricted 
to a straight poetic diet, but robust 
readers given the whole range of lit- 
erature on which to gourmandize will 
lustily rebel. Only the patriots in this 
class will likely treat the idea consid- 
erately. Shakespeare at his best in 
the rhapsodies of sonnet songs would 
have shrunk from a like feat, even 
with England beckoning him while rid- 
ing in the forefront of the world’s con- 
querors. The following sonnet on 
George Washington will give a fair 


idea of the gait and lofty flight of the 
Pegasus bestrode by this aspiring au- 
thor: 


“Hail, Champion of Justice, paragon 

Of noblest virtues and of patriot’s 
pride, 

Whose stalwart scorn of British rule 
defied 

The power its puissant arms had won, 

And reared, blood-built, beneath this 
Western sun 

(The sacred gift of those who bravely 
died), 

A citadel whose firm base rests upon 

Foundations that eternally abide. 


“Blessed is a land o’ertopped with 
character, 

Supreme in goodness and in wisdom’s 
strength, 

Whose splendid spreads athwart hori- 
zons far 

And o’er the tides (that urge through 
breadth and length 

Of surging seas which bank against 
the world), 

Reveals the banner Freedom hath un- 
furled.” 


Copious notes are appended for the 
benefit of such readers as may miss 
any historical values embedded in the 
verse. 


Onawago, or The Betrayer of Pontiac, 
by Will C. Ludlow. Press of the 
Antiquarian Publishing Company, 
Benton Harbor, Mich. Bound in 
cloth and gilt, $1.25 postpaid. 

The author was a deep student of 
the character and ways of the Ameri- 
can Indian, and an ardent champion in 
advocating his rights and betterment 
as a ward of the nation. He died four 
years ago, two weeks after the present 
novel was completed. Pontiac is eas- 
ily the greatest and the most interest- 
ing figure of his race in the history of 
this country, and the author has gone 
deep into Indian lore, and the tomes 
of many libraries in quest of informa- 
tion that will throw a clear and truth- 
ful light on his character and the stir- 
ring Colonial events which surrounded 
his fall and death. The story is in 
fiction form, and those who like Indian 
tales of that character will find it in- 
teresting in a historical way. The il- 
lustrations are by Irene Mull-Mar- 
quardt. 


Nostrums and Quackery; published by 
the American Medical Associa- 
tion, Chicago. 

Among the many contests for re- 
form under way in this country is a 
vital one now being conducted by the 
American Medical Association against 
quackery and the nostrum patent medi- 
cine evil now running rampant under 
loose laws. The Postoffice Depart- 
ment at Washington has inaugurated a 
vigorous campaign against these re- 
sourceful and pitiless frauds through 
the agency of the fraud order, and 
aid has also been rendered by the Fed- 
eral and State officials in enforcing 
national and State pure food laws. For 
purposes of classification the book has 
been divided into three general de- 
partments. The first deals with quack- 
ery, the second with nostrums, while 
the third contains miscellaneous mat- 
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ter that does not seem to belong to 
either of the other two divisions. Many 
of the articles under these classifica- 
tions have been published in The 
Journal of the American Medical As- 
sociation, while others found their 
first expression in such militant or- 
gans as CCllier’s, enlisted in the 
same noble cause. Every page throws 
the limelight on the spurious methods 
of “advertising specialists,” cancer 
cures, consumption cures, drug cures, 
female ‘“‘weakness” cures, medical in- 
stitutes, cough medicines, food tonics, 
hair dyes and kindred fakes and nos- 
trums whose alleged remedial virtues 
now disgrace the pages of most of the 
daily papers, whose proprietors in- 
directly help these ruthless harpies to 
prey upon their ignorant victims. 


Across the Latitudes, by John Fleming 
Wilson. Little, Brown & Co., 
Boston, Publishers. $1.25 net. 


chn Fleming Wilson is a: name to 
conjure with on the Western coast. 
First, because he is an Oregonian born 
and bted—except for his course at 
Princeton—and as a newspaper writer 
and magazine editor is known from 
Portland to San Diego. Secondly, be- 
cause he has sailed from almost every 
port in Oregon and California, and in 
almost every craft from an Oriental 
liner to a Columbia River fishing boat, 
and his stories of some of these voy- 
ages have appeared in all the high 
grade weekly and monthly magazines 
in the United States. “Across the 
Latitudes” contains the best of these 
stories. For vividness of color and 
truthfulness of detail they have al- 
ready won the highest praise, and 
their “human interest” is the result of 
that sense of dramatic values which 
gave their author the reputation of be- 
ing the most caustic—and also just 
—dramatic critic of the Pacific North- 
west. 

Mr. Wilson is also the author of 
“The Land Claimers” (12mo.,  illus- 
trated, $1.50), a stirring account of 
Oregon frontier life at a time when 
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the lumber barons were staking their 
claims in the Siletz River Valley. 
Claim-staking and homesteading are 
matters of local history, but they hold 
thrilling interest just the same in their 
possibilities for strenuous life, dra- 
matic action and wholesome sentiment, 
all of which possibilities Mr. Wilson 
has seized and skillfully developed. 

For the past two years “Jack” Wil- 
son, as he is generally known, has 
abandoned newspaper work, and de- 
voted himself exclusively to fiction, 
writing in his bungalow near Mon- 
terey. 


Advertisers’ Directory of Leading Pub- 
lications for 1911-12; published 
by Charles H. Fuller, Chicago. $5. 

This book is the last word in its line 

for those dealing in publicity. It is a 


‘small, compact, handy volume, bound 


in flexible Morocco, gilt, and is filled 
with well digested facts regarding 
every paper of any standing published 
in this country. The many cities are 
arranged in alphabetical order under 
the names of their States; following 
each one are the names of the papers 
printed there, whether morning, even- 
ing and Sunday, together with their 
circulation and a_ detailed analysis, 
their advertising rates, with explana- 
tory keys; special information in pithy 
form is carefully and conscientiously 
noted—ali necessarily valuable to the 
inquiring publicity man in quest of 
points that count in his business. Ac- 
curate maps of each State in the Union 
are interspersed and arranged with 
number and figure guides, so that the 
hurried reader may readily and quickly 
locate any city or town. In the back 
of the book the agricultural, foreign 
language, religious, class and _ trade 
papers are alphabetically arranged un- 
der their several headings. 


Joaquin Miller in Pre-Raphaeldom. 
Joaquin Miller appears in the group 


of celebrities—Pre-Raphaelites and 
others—which Ford Madox Hueffer 
vividly portrays in his “Memories and 
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Impressions”—a book of recollections 
concerning artistic and literary London 
a generation ago. Apparently Miller 
made a striking contrast with the 
gloom of Bloomsbury, then favored by 
the English poets on account of its re- 
spectability and cheapness. ‘Mr. 
Joaquin Miller,” writes Mr. Hueffer, 
“coming from Nicaragua and Arizona 
to stay for a time in Gower street— 
surely the longest, the grayest and the 
most cruel of London streets—was 
greeted rapturously by the Pre- 
Raphaelite poets, and wrote of life in 
London as a rush, a whirl, a glow— 
all the motion of the world. In the 
mornings he rode in the Row among 
the ‘swells’ wearing a red shirt, cow- 
boy boots, and a sombrero; in the 
evening he attended in the same cos- 
tume at the dinners of the great intel- 
lectuals, where brilliantly he was a 
feature. I can dimly remember the 
face of Mark Twain—or was it Bret 
Harte P—standing between open fold- 
ing doors at a party gazing in an odd, 
puzzled way at this brilliant phenome- 
non. I fancy that the great writer was 
none too well pleased that this original 
should represent the manners and cus- 
toms of the United States in the eyes 
of the poets.” 


The Yosemite. By John Muir, Lit. D., 
author of “The Mountains of Cali- 
fornia,’ “Our National Parks,” 
etc. Published by the Century 
Co., Union Square, New York. 


Gilt top, 8vo, 
extra. 


The book of books of this great 
Western wonderland—comprehensive, 
inspiring, delightful, by “the most 
magnificent enthusiast about nature in 
the United States, the most rapt of all 
er prophets of our out-of-door gos- 
p e — 

This is no dry collection of facts— 
though facts are here—it is an open 
door, equally for the traveler and the 
stay-at-home, to an intelligent appre- 
ciation of the Yosemite’s phenomenal 
scenery, its wonders and its beauty. 


$2 net, postage 


OVERLAND MONTHLY. 


Dr. Muir, for half a century a devoted 
student and explorer of the region, 
shows the reader what to look for and 
opens up on each page some new vista 
of enjoyment. He describes: The Ap- 
proach to the Valley—Winter Storms 
and Spring Floods—Snow-storms— 
Snow Banners—Earthquake Storms— 
The Trees of the Valley—The Forest 
Trees in General—The Big Trees— 
The Flowers—The Birds—The South 
Dome—The Ancient Yosemite Gla- 
ciers—How to Spend Your Yosemite 
Time—Lamoni—Galen Clark—Hetch- 
Hetchy Valley. 

The volume is a rare combination of 
the practical helpfulness of a guide- 
book and the delightful style of a 
poetic lover of nature who knows how 
to interpret what he sees. 


The Russian Student and Despotism. 


Joseph Conrad, in his latest novel, 
“Under Western Eyes,” shows how 
warily the Russian university student 
is forced’ to walk, and now the cables 
tell us of Morosoff, the Russian scien- 
tist, whose activities began during his 
student days and who has just again 
been sentenced to imprisonment after 
an interval of freedom. But Razumov, 
the hero of “Under Western Eyes,” 
unlike Morosoff, whose patriotism was 
stronger than his ambition, decided to 
work with instead. of against despot- 
ism. In his book of reminiscences, “A 
Personal Record,” just published, Mr. 
Conrad tells of his own experiences 
with the Russian police when he shared 
as a boy the exile of his Polish father. 


Miss Sedgwick’s New Novel. 


The Century Co. set January 20th as 
the date of issue of Anne Douglas 
Sedgwick’s new novel, “Tante.” 
“Tante” has already been issued in 
England, where it is being enthusiasti- 
cally praised. It is the story of a wo- 
man, of extraordinary beauty and fas- 
cination, the greatest pianist of the 
day, and of the part she plays in the 
lives of the men and women of her 
cosmopolitan world. 
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“Fame Follows Where Everitt Goes.” 


The 1912 Self-Starting Everitt “Four-36” 
Price, Fully Equipped, $1500 


The New Everitt Models—The “Six”, The 
Are Ready For Your Inspection At A Nearby Dealer’s—See Them 








itt have literally amazed the country. The 

values offered are so unusual and unex- 
pected that it is little wonder their possibility 
has been freely doubted. 


T HE recent announcements of the 1912 Ever- 


It has even been said, by some, that if such a 
ear as the Everitt Chrome-Nickel Self-Starting 
Six could really be sold for $1850, no man in his 
right senses would think of buying any other 
if he could get an Everitt. 


Other manufacturers have frankly ad- 
mitted this. They did not see how 
we could do it; they did not be- 
lieve we would do it. 


But the proofs are open to anyone. ~S 
The affidavits of famous steel-makers; 
an inspection of our factory; the record of 
the men behind the car—most of all, its own 
test, in your hands—show conclusively that these 
cars have really “bridged the gap between the 
$1500 price and the $4000 quality. 


Chrome-Nickel Steel Construction 





To those who know anything of fine steels, no 
argument is needed to show the superiority of 
Chrome-Nickel. A Chrome-Nickel Steel car— 
as any engineer can tell you—is about three 
times the usual strength. 


The new Everitt Six and Four-Cylinder cars 
are built throughout of this incomparable mater- 
iul, making them well-nigh unbreakable and un- 
wearable in service. So far as known, these are 
the only cars, selling below $4000, in which this 
matchless steel is used to any extent. 


This material comes from two of the best 
producers of fine steels in this country—the Bill- 
ings and Spencer Company, and the Crucible 
Steel Company of America, at a cost of nearly 
three times what ‘“‘good automobile steel’ com- 
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“Four” and The “Thirty” 





The affidavits of these two great concerns, 
—showing beyond question that the Everitt is 
entirely constructed of Chrome-Nickel Steel— 
have recently been reproduced word for word in 
our public announcements. 


Every Desirable and Modern Feature 





In addition, these cars are provided with a Com- 
pressed Air Self-Starter which starts the 
motor and pumps the tires. The wheels 
are big and massive, and provided with 
Demountable Rims. The design is 
“> clean-cut and handsome, with all 
levers and door-handles inside. Full 
equipment, with everything of the best, 

is included. 

Except for size and number of cylinders, the 
new “Four” shown above, is practically a dupli- 
cate of the “Six.” Both these cars, with the 
famous “Everitt Thirty.” are beyond comparison 
from the standpoints of reliability and service. 

We invite you to see these new models at your 
earliest opportunity. The brief specifications of 
the Everitt “Four-36” are as follows: 

Wheelbase, 115 in.; Wheels-and Tires, 34x4 

in.; Horsepower, 36; Demountable Rims; 

Honey-Comb Radiator ; Long Stroke Motor; 

Compressed Air Self-Starter and Tire Pump; 

Chrome-Nickel Steel Construction through- 

out; Top; Windshield; Speedometer; and 

Prestolite included. Price, $1500. 





Metzger Motor Car Co., Detroit, Mich. 


Send catalog and name of dealer 
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H. O. HARRISON CO. 


LOS ANGELES 


SAN FRANCISCO 


SEATTLE 
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If You Want Any Information Regarding 


the 1912 





DO NOT ASK JEALOUS COMPETITORS 


STOP THE FIRST CADILLAC OWNER YOU SEE—ASK HIM HOW HE LIKES HIS CAR 
Ask him about Cadillac service. Ask him about the electric starting device. Ask him 
about the electric lights. Ask him about the ease and comfort. ‘Ask him all about 
his Cadillac car. 





If that does not satisfy you, stop all the Cadillac you want to know about the service of the car. 
owners you see. We have delivered 225 nineteen If you still seek information ask any 1911 
twelve Cadillacs in Southern California and they Cadillac owner, ask any 1910, 1909, 1908, 1907 or 
are easy to find. even the owners of cars before that date, what they 

Do not hesitate asking any owner; they are all think of Cadillac cars and Cadillac service. 
proud to talk about their cars. Ask them how they We rest our case entirely on what the owners 
are treated by the Don Lee Company and any thing tell you. 


If you want a 1912 Cadillac we advise you to order at once from your 
nearest dealer 


CADILLAC SUB-DEALERS NORTHERN AND SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
Arnold Bros., Sacramento. Clyde A. Osborne, Woodland. Butcher Hardware Co., Santa 
Scott Blair, Coalinga. Robinson & Groshang, Healds- Paula. 
Central Garage, Porterville. burg C. S. Chess, Oxnard. 
Eureka Garage, Eureka. G. W. Roberts, Marysville. Dixon & Company, Bakersfield. 
Frank A. Guernsey, Stockton. A. I. Thayer & Sons, San Rafael Escondido Garage, Escondido. 
W. R. Guynn, Chico. Tondy & Freeman, Visalia. H. H. Kelly, Santa Ana. 
Ernest W. Johnson, Fresno. Sparks & Murphy, Petaluma. J. W. Kemp, Riverside. 
Lacey Bros., Salinas. A. Zeller, Napa. J. A. McCaddon, San Diego. 
C. H. Letcher, San Jose. Cc. B. Bellows, Long Beach. Morse Motor Car Co., Monrovia. 
J. B. Lukens, Corning. A. R. Bowen, Redlands. Osler & Matthews, Pomona. 
E. C. Newport, Hanford. W. W. Bramlette, Downey. ‘ Huron Rock, Santa Barbara. 
W. P. Netherton, Santa Cruz. A. L. Smith, Santa Maria. 


California DAN Distributor 


1220 S. Main St., Los Angeles. Newton Gesser, Sales Mgr. 
‘Bem Francisco. Oakland. Pasadena, 151 E. Union 
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wet YOU Never 
= —_ Such Oil 


A drop or two of Home OIL puts stiff- 
working tools and household implements in 
good humor, so that they do their work day 
after day with a quiet, untiring precision 
that’s a joy to behold. 


ce WOW WW 


is unlike other oils. It stands highest in the friction test, heat test, 
cold test, freezing test and safety test. Besides, you get more oul for 
your money when you buy HomE Oi. A money-back guarantee 
behind every drop. Write today for free trial bottle. 


BUFFALO SPECIALTY COMPANY, 333C Liquid Veneer Building, Buffalo, N. Y. 






































F. MARRIOTT, Publisher 


A Journal for the Cultured 
Oldest and Brightest Week- 
ly Newspaper on the Paci- 
fic Coast. 10 Cents Per Copy 
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T; VEN the derivation of the name of these 
delicious Sugar Wafers is an assurance of 
their goodness. 


‘Sponsored by the makers, whose name is 
always associated with baking perfection, how 
could Nabisco Sugar Wafers be other than the 

















perfect dessert confection ? 





Chocolate 

Tokens—Another 
dessert sweet with 
a coating of rich, 
créamy chocolate. 


















































